FOBS WORD 


Natlonel ODuncil of Teacher Education in Its cui^icaslum 

framework has suggested a progratotna of Gbre Training Skills* The 

piogranfflB envisages skill based training. Obviously, student teaching 

is also to be skill baaed* feijeral uiiversities in different sbatas 

have incorporated this recommendation in their teacher education 

pxogremnes. As a consequence, microteaching has beon introduced in 

a number of Colleges of Education, University Departments of Education. 

/ 

There is resultant demand for instructional material for micro teaching. 

Keeping this need in view, the Depertaasftt of Teacher Education has 

a 

prepared^acher educator's handbook on nd.cnr>teaching, 

Tie miemographed draft has been prepared by Dr, W,K. Jangira, 
Header, and Dr, Ajit Singh, Lecturer, in the Department of Teacher 
Education. Theirs is much needed effort as instructional material 
on micro teaching suited to Indian conditions is much in demand. The 
draft is meant for try out in the training courses being organised by 
the Dspartmenlf, It is hoped that the teacher educators will communicate 
their reactions to the authors, Iheir comments, observations and 
suggestions will be helpful to the Department for further improving 
the manuscript, Ihrther, it is hoped that tiie material will be useful 
to the teacher educators in using microteaching in their ooHeges of 
Education to strengthen stuient teaching programmes. 


NGERT, Kew Delhi, 
11 . 8 , 1960 , 


(R.O. Das) 

Head 

Department of Teacher EduceLt^bn 




PREFACE 


Microteacniiig has been aooepted by a number of Colleges of 

Education for strengthening its eiistif^ student teaching programmes 

There, is nowever, a paucity of instructional materials suited to thi 

conditions prevailing in our Collies of Education. Keeping this nee 

in view, the Department initiated working on the handbook for teache 

educators in tnis area. On the basis of our experience with teacher 

educators-using the available material, we developed pre-iatiittary 

draft material based on autoinstructional approach. Moreover, the 

approach is such that it keeps the reader active through various 

means. He does not ranain to be a passive. This ensures a sense of 

■ v;e 

involvement on the part of the reader, / that the approach will 
be appreciated by the reicors. 

Tas jaandbook iicnsistis of ten units. T;xi5*>iirst five' i4vits 
skj'oii'ibii.tliu - 

ror^salsativOtfeli st^i^s'. istaeiniug fi-vo-units fi Vi*--'- 

Jill'S';- -lite. Each of tne units covers one teaching 
skill. Thus nandbook will be helpful to the teacher educators for 
organising microteaohing in their respective College of Education, 
effectively. 

We feel a deep sense of gratitude to Prof. R.C. Das, Hoad, 
Department of Teacher Education who not only inspired us to v^rite 
this nandbook, but also provided guidance from time to time. We 
are also grateful to Prof. B.K. Passi, Dr, K.K, Shaima, Shri P.S. 
Anand, Dr. R.G. Hooda, Dr, S.P, Kulsfareshta and Shri K.G-, Shaim 
for useful disoussion in connection mth'the material. 



The readers are requested to send to tde ^thors 
observations^ conimonts and su gg estions for further 
improvenent of the draft. The suggestions may be in 
respect of (a) content of the units; (b) the coverage of 
essential points; (c) the comprehansability of the language; 
and (d) mode and quality of the presentation* 


NOanC, New Delhi 
11 . 8.1980 


N.K. Jangira 
Ajit Singh 



UNIT om 


INTROSPECTION 


OVERVIEIJ 

/ 

The quality of education lije provide to our children depends, 
in a large measure, upon the quality of teachers we inject into 

i 

the educational system. Other things remaining equal, the quality 
of teachers, in its turn, depends on the quality of preparation 
they receive in our teacher training institutions. Out of your 
association with teacher training institutions over a period of 
time, you have formed certain notions about the existing teacher 
braining programmes. The present unit purports to assist you to 
reflect on the teacher training programme in general and student 
teaching programme in particular. Your valuable experience in 
this field, it is hoped, will prove rich food for reflection. 
QB JBCTIYBS 

Upon reading this imit, you are expected to realise the obj- 
eciives outlined in the box given below. 


Enow the salient features of the student teaching pro¬ 
grammes being offered in our Teacher Training Institutions, 

luiovr the strengtns of the existing student teaching 
programmes. 

Know the specific weaknesses of the existing student¬ 
teaching programme. 

Examine the student teaching programme offered by your 
insbitution for its effectiveness. 


Initiate thinking about the directions for improving 
effectiveness of the existing student-teaching pro¬ 
gramme offered in your institution. 


f 
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iHi m: A ¥ Piij! 


Tou have "been working as a teacher educator over a period 
of time. You must have gained valuable experience in implementing 
teacher training programmes in the process. Your interaction 
with other fellov; teacher educators and student teachers must have 
further entiched your repertoire of information regarding the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the teacher training programme in 
general and student teaching programme in particular. Think a 
while on various aspects of the programmes keeping the questions 
given in the box in focus. Also keep into focus the programme 
offered by your institution, while reflecting on the questions. 
You may concentrate on the questions in the upper half of the 
box first. Then pass an to the cued questions in the lower half 


of the box. 


r 


VIhat do you foel about tlr. effectiveness of the teacher 
training programme being offered by our institution? Do you feel 
that the student atudent-teach©rs are satisfied with the 
programme ? If not, what aro the reasons ? 


Vfhat are the salient features of the student-teaching 
programmes offered in our teacher training institutions ? 


What do you feel about the effectiveness of the student 
teaching programme offered by your institution ? Do 
you feel’ that it prepares tho prospective teachers for 
the actual teaching position ? If not, what are the 
reasons ? 


S 

\ 


Contd.... 3 . 
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Has the teacher,training programme effectiveness problem 
something to do with the gap between theory and practice 
courses ? 

Has the student teaching effectiveness something to do with 

* the preparation of student teachers for student 
teaching ? 

* the nervousness and anxiety arising out of the lack 
of confidence to face the class on the part of the 
student teacher ? 

* the discipline problem in the full--scale practising 
classes ? 

* the sudden exposure of the student teacher to fvai 
duration of tho teaching period right from the 
beginning of the student teaching ? 

* the use of several teaching skills simultaneously 
from the very beginning of the student teaching ? 

* the teaching of several concepts/ideas right from 
the beginning of the student teaching ? 

* the quality of supervision received by the student 
teacher during student teaching ? 


You have thought about the teacher training programmes in-- 
eluding student teaching. Summarise your tnoughts (points 
3nly) in the box given below. 


I think that 

(a) the major weaknesses of the teacher training 
programmes are; 
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i 

! (b) the salient-features of the existing student 

j teaching programmes are: 

1 


(c) the major weaknesses of the student teaching 
programmes are: 


S hARIFG- v/ITH OTIiER S ’ 

You have listed the wealaiesses of the teacher training pro¬ 
grammes including student teaching as identified by you in the 
light of your experiences as a teacher educator. V/e had posed 
these c[uostions^ to some other teacher educators v7orking in diff¬ 
erent teacher training institutions. VJe ourselves also had. the 
opportunity to work and obser^'e programmes in selected teacher 
jtraining institutions. You might be eager to ImoTr as to what 
your other professional colleagues feol about the problem of 
effectiveness of the training programme. The problems arising 
out of this exercise are presented in this section with a view t 
sharing them irith you. Problems concerning the student teaching 
progi’amme have received the major focus hero, since this area is 
considered to be of crucial importance in the total teacher 
training prograrmie. 
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Considering the effectiveness of the teacher training pro¬ 
gramme in general, there is a near unanimity among the professionals 
tliat; our programmes are heavily weighted in favour of the theory 
courses (Education Commission, 1966; HCERT, 1978)» By implica¬ 
tion, practice teaching remains in alarmingly diluted form. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to find student teachers unahle to 
translate theoretical formulations on teaching into practical 
propositions. The teacher training seems to have no boaring on 
vrhat the prospective teacher does in the classroom, when he joins 
his ascribed teaching position after completing the training 
ritual. The gap between theory and practice has become prover¬ 
bial (Jangira, 1979)» This sadly reflects on our teacher train¬ 
ing programme, 

let us examine little closely as to what happens in the stu¬ 
dent teaching programme which follow theory courses. In most of 
the training institutions, s'oudent teaching includes a fevr demon¬ 
stration lessons by the method masters, supervised block practice 
teaoh-ing, and a couple of criticism lessons. This is what is 
expected of the teachar training mstitutions. What actually 
happens in a particular training institution is anybody's guess, 
/oners j_£j voiced in various forums, and practiti-/ in teacher train- 
/tho also accept,may be in private, that even^minioiim require- 

ments are not fulfilled by all student teachers./ all training 
institutions. 
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The student teaching, when viewed from the student teachers 
angle, is further revealing. Let us visualise student teachers 
who are ready to face the pre.alent student .eaching programme. 

They are required to face full scale class of 30-40 pupils who very 
well know that the student teachers are not their real ieachers, 
that they are here merely to dramatise some of their rituals, that 
they can offord to he free with those victims to the extent of 
being notorious, that bheir temporary masters are helpless creatures. 
¥ith the result, motivation of the pupils to be faced by the stu- 
deiit teachers is miserably low and the intent to notoriety dis¬ 
turbingly high. 

Even if a student teacher succoeds in getting a normal class 
of willing and cooperative pupils, his problem is not solved. The 
looor fellow has never faced a class, even a simulated class as 
such, for teaching. Ho does not have the experience of presenting 
content systematicaj.ly to. a group of persons, except some inciden- ' 
tal informal communication with persons in mostly unstructured 
social groups. The ^'^iiiiunlca'uioii of st_-ucturod knowledge in a for¬ 
mal group like the classroom is far from his experience. In train¬ 
ing institution, he had merely learnt theory and principles of 
toaching up to this point. Hoir to translate thorn into classroom 
transaortion is adilonraa before him. With this baclcground, the 
poor fellow faces the challongo of his life on the first day of 
the student tcachinj, - the challenge to teach 30-40 pupils, the 
oiiallenge to conmimicate sizeable content in a systematic manner 
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following the principles of teaching learnt in xmrealistic and 
indifferent theory classes for 30-40 minutes at a stretch, the 
challenge to follow the lesson plan in the prescribed format, the 
challenge to teach in the presence of his peers and the college 
supervisor (if he cares to he present) who is far from sympathetic 
- the sword of ridicule after the lesson hanging on his head. 

Needless to say, teaching is a complex activity. Even tea¬ 
chers with long standing face difficulties sometimes. The condi- 
tionof tne novice student teacher on the eve of his baptisation 
is very miserable indeed! The sight of the student teachers with 
trembling legs and palpitating heart on the fateful day of the 
first teaching encounter is not uncommon. The unprepared victim 
finds himself in shallow waters. Ho is not confident whether he 
would swim or sink, whether he would be able to control the pupils, 
bo able to communicate effectively and follov7 the sequence of acti¬ 
vities he has imprinted on the piece- of paper known as lesson plan. 
He is no,t sure as to what will come out of the Pandora's box he 
is going to open during his initial teaching encounter. 

Do, the student teacher enters the fray. His fears are con¬ 
firmed. If he tries to remember the sequence of activities he 
forgets the pupilsj if he focuses on in-^ttentive pupils, he 
forgets the teaching aid he had brought for display; if he remembe 
the teaching aid, he forgets the questions he had framed for in¬ 
volving the pupils; he planned the lesson for 40 minutes but now 
even ten minutes appear to be ten years. Nhat a mess! Ho looks 
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to his lesson plan after the class. The supervisor remarks "im¬ 
prove your questioning", "clfssroom discipljne needs attention", 
"on the whole the lesson was satisfactory" greet him. Ho does 
not knoxv what to do ? In what specific directions should he im¬ 
prove his questioning ? What aspects of discipline need atten¬ 
tion? 17ha.t are the areas of satisfaction and dissatisfaction in 
the lesson ? The poor fellow is further bewildered. 

Recall your experiences. How did you feel on the eve of your 
first leccon during student teaching ? TJhat happened in your 
class during the first teaching encounter in the student teaching 
programme ? You are lucky, if you did not face the situation' out¬ 
lined above. The experience shows that majority of the student 
teachers have to face this difficulty due to inadequate prepara¬ 
tion they receive before launching the block student teaching. 

The price we have to pay for this lapse is exceedingly high. Some 
of the student teachers, after this traumatic experience, develop 
such a negative attitude tOTre-rds stxident teaching that they eo 
not want to face the class Others who are able to muster up 
courage, face the class diffidently. In such a situation, it is 
well high impossible for them to acquire the desired level of 
teaching competence. 

The complexity of teaching is further aggravated by the in- 
torplay of a number of skills. Our prevalent student teaching 
starts with macro-lessons requiring the use of multi-teaching 
skills right from the start. The supervisor feedback in the form 
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of oomments also refer to overall teaching. In the process, some 
of the teaching skills are li''-Gly to go unpractised or underpract¬ 
ised in the absence of planned focus on each of the teaching skills 
In other words, teaching skills do not get adequately sharpened 
in our prevalent programme of student teaching. Student teachers 
may not have acquired the repertoire of teaching skills for rea¬ 
lising varied instructional obje-ctives. Ihis might be one of the 
serious handicaps for the student teachers in facing the actual 
teaching situations effectively. 


By way of summaris a tion 

The major wealmess of our training programme refers to 
the appalling gap between theory and practice. Ovir insti¬ 
tutions have earned the disrepute of ignoring the practi- 
cals and focussing the impracticals. 

The student teaching programme^ as being offered in our 
training institutions, also suffer from several deficien¬ 
cies. Wot realising the complexity of the teaching pheno- 
nonon arising out of the full scale class of 50-40 pupils, 
full lesson of 50-40 minutes, several concepts to be in¬ 
troduced and several teaching slcills to bo used in a single 
lessonj the unprepared student teacher is pushed into sha¬ 
llow water’s of the block student teaching right from the 
start. Secondly, absence of supervision based on systema- 
j bic observation and feedback deprives the student teachers 
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of file specific direction for improving his subseq.uent teaching 
performance. This situation precludes the student teacher from 
acquiring the desired level of teaching competence resulting 
in frustration and lack of faith in tho training. His teach¬ 
ing hchaviour, at the end of the “block student teaching, does 
not undergo a change in the desired direction. By and large , 
it remains in the original ritualistic form. 

TOUR 0\m POIITT OF VIE H 

You have gone tlirough some of the weaknesses of the student 
teaching programmes as it is offered in our training institutions. 
You also reflected and listed the weaknesses of the student tea¬ 
ching programme. The preceeding section provided to you an ana¬ 
lysis of the weaknesses of the student teaching programmes from 
the experiences of your professional colleagues. Youmay consider 
the student teaching programme as it is being organised in your 
institution. Identify the weaknesses of the student teaching pro¬ 
gramme in your institution since this will turn out to he a step 
forward in the direction of strengthening the same with a view to 
improving its effectiveness to be taken up in the next unit. 

I feel tliat the programme of student teaching in my insti¬ 
tution needs careful consideration for change in the light 
of the discussion in this unit in tho following directions 
(Points only) 
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L W ORD Qg O AUTIOM 

The presentation in thr unit is likely to give you an im¬ 
pression that there is everything on the -wrong side in the exist¬ 
ing programme of student teaching. The emerging scene appears 
to be somewhat pessimistic. As a matter of fact, this is neither 
the intention of the unit nor a reality. The focus on the weak¬ 
nesses has been deliberate, because we have to design programme 
for overcoming these weaknesses for the specific purpose of stre¬ 
ngthening the existing programme of student teaching. So, there 
is no occasion for you to be disheartened nor to be complacent. 
Think from right now as to what can be done to improve the effec¬ 
tiveness of your student teaching programme and proceed to the 
next unit for crystalising your programme of action. 

RBI'BRMCS 

Jangira, IT.K., (1979) Teacher Training and Teacher Effectiveness 

Na-Tional Publishing House, Delhi, 

I® (1966) EDUCATION NAT I ONAL DlUVE LOPIfflHT; Education Commission 
Report, Minisliry of Education, Delhi, 

NCERT (1978) Teacher Education Cu r riculum Eramework , National 
Council *of Educational Research and Training, 

Delhi. 
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Yc3u h-ave be<3i pi'eson-tea &n ov^view the concept 
ssad meaning of micro!:,etching. It wLlI be worthv^ile 
to liave a gliirpse of the development of i.iicroteaching 
as i=a training technique. This will help you appreciating 
the el*fort;s tovfards developing an Indf.gn ]!»lodel of 
Microteac )' InpL. 

Mi crt>-.t©aching vras developed in the Centre for 
Research and Development of Standford in 1360s, For its 
developmeaital history abroad, you can n^er to Allen 
and Ryan ClS„-3) , Turnej,' (?C73), Bro(fm (3975), PaSsi (197S>, 
Dosajh (197£\ aJid Sin(^ (137S1(. first Impression thj=t 

emerges from the study of the developmental history of 
micro—teaching abroad Is that it is a cechnione based cn 
hi^ technology involving the use of sophisticated gadgets 
like Video Tape Recorder (VTR) and Closed Circuit 
Television CGCTV) fo”' modelling the behaviour of studesnt 
teccher in the use of a particular skill and for 
providing xetadback on his teaching oerformrance, 3ven 
pupils drawn from the school tc ' as pupils for 

micro-taachiing sessions are paid in dollars and i^ounds. 
This situation created a dileniiafor developing oDuntrieS 
where neither the sophisticated technology nor resources 
for its introduction appear to be a reality in near 
future. That is \‘hy, the innovation remained a ffsr cry 
in the tea». *et training in developing countries despite 
the evidence to support its effo'ctlven.e^ in developing 
general teaching competence in the trainees as conpared 
to the convent ional progransne of student-teaching. 

Unless the technicue is modified to suit the conditions 
available in the developing countries,, its functional 
utility in their conteact is likely to remain a dream 
reality. 




Unit Two - STRENOTHaJING STUDEIIT TSACKING 


OVSRVIg^ 

In the preceding XJhit, yoxx IdentiJjled sQne of the 
wealmesses of the existing s-tudent teaching progranme In 
our training institutions. As a practibicner, you vill 
be interested to think about the effective stqps to 
overcome these T/ireaknesses in order to strengthen it. 

You know that several innovative programmes have been 
designed and tried out in different parts of the globe 
including our own country to achieve this goal* Ihis 
Unit is designed to assist you in a quick review of the 
weaknesses identified in the preceding Unit, to think 
about the action-points for overcoming these weaknesses, 
and to present before you one of the innovative prograitmes 
•*j*iicih has been successfully trjLed out in our context. 

REVIEW 

The weaknesses cl the existing student teaching 
programme being offered in our training institutions 
are sumnarised in the box given cn the next page* 




prep^r^^-ticsi of the suJ-^ect— 
teoch.sr,! for th “i hloclc s tudent-tsaching 
prcgrarame. - 

Sadden ea^Osure to cottplex toadtiJ.ng 
situation, ^'Ttieres 

full class size conprising 30—40 pupils 
poses management and.discipline problems 
to the beginner? 

- K 

the duration of 30-40 minutes lesson 
is unduly long for a beginner? 

the use of several conpcnoat Jteaching-- 
shills in the full seale'lesson 
precludos the beginner to focus on 
Specific shills? ‘ 

several concepts in a full scale lesson 
cannot be satisfactorily presented by 
the beginner? 

global supervisory comments fail to 
prc'Tide systematic and specific 
feed-bach to the stsiront teacher to 
p'. an improvement in subsequent 
teaching. 


l^e woahnesses of the student teachirg programme 
identified by you have been summarised above. In view 
of your e'gperience as a toatdier educator and your 
hn OWL edge about the recent innovations in student- 
teaching, \ 7 hat specific steps would you prepose to 
overcoms th^se wea^cvesses? Thinh a 'vdiile and write 





(p'jints cr^i^ in the box given 


X think t h Fit ’WG shoiiid tpke thG foil o«i-ring st^s 
to streaiMvaien orjr e\.j.sl-u'.g student beaching 
progratraas br- overaame the weaknesses identified 
above. 


OBJ:3GTXVES 

You have thought about the jt-.ps that shoild be 
undertaken overconie wea'^i^-jS as of the student 
teaching, Points onerging from dne e^^erigice of 
VDur coll^ and ths survey of literature on 

innovations in student teaching have been presented 
in the section to follow* i^ecial foois on micro- 
tea'hing has been g-iven because of its demonstrated 
ef5:activ3ness in InJian situation. After reading 
the rest -of the unit, you should be able to realise 
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tile Object j VQ3 given in the box. 


Kno^r tliQ .-.nnovjt ive programmes denSgrie^ii f^ncl 
tried out to ovcrccone ttie WGal-riesssj qJ: the 
student teaching progcammes. 

icnow the rationale of iaicro~teacSiing as a 
step in pr(glaring to teach. 

Kno-T the r eanlng of the term's used in 
m i c: o-t oaoli hi g, 

Kio^r ulie canpoiisnts of micro-ter.chang 
ruoda.ling, feedback, setting, luteigr'ation, 

Knoij the procedure of micro-teaching and 
its cycle. 

^>^ly ’‘i 3 Jiio'^dedg , of micro-toaching to 
develop u©‘7 design vjifh a view to strengthen¬ 
ing the sting programme of student-teaching 
being offered in Y,mir institution. 

Compare the emerging model of student—teaching 
lid.til the Q7d.sting programme of- stuaent 
teaching« 


sr ^ xiir: ??ith orr-i^a 

Eractiticners in the field of teachor training 
are as ccucerned about tlie weaknesses and effective¬ 
nesses of the student teaching programme in our 
training Institutions 4a you yourself are, ®ieY 
have been on the look out for ways eflid means to 
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ovii-ijraorn3 "tlaeso ws.’sl^nos seB to streffigtiifca:! tine sLudsi'it 
3 progrer-ime* innov-gl-icsns iJLlcy 

Gcasitip.vlt'j tr-^ining, Inun-^Pi relpjtions ts-'j^Aiiing. 


tsrirei'/ious.- PvixH'■■ic'Titior. a^jprc.acln, £5? r^sai-itiSorM 
iL.t ex .iiCt'jLor. ^ jj,i-jlyi: is ftiiii iu-Loro-beaching, li?. 
dccignc-jc^ an*:? t:ricd out tG..*rarclP tiiis end. Micro— 


teaching te^^m ^cfue 'wif' I be discussofi In detail in 
inlG Unit due to its deironstr itod e-»T:-er:t:}.ve«noss 
and avc'ilabi ll'cy cc the Indian Model, at: a pr^arabion 
fcr the stud«,:an-b-t eatlning prograraaeo Poj' debailc o£ 
tiho otlior appro Qciie& iTGrerencee can be mc'Jie to 
Fla:i(3ers (I??©) and Jangira (1S7D> for I'.nteraGtian 
iJnaJ.ysis., Gardruff (197 2), for If-raan Rplaticrts 


Q-’r-j-tning and Ssn- 3 itivi ty Training? Taylor ard 
'^Jaiford for simulation nnd Eattersen (I97i) 

if or 3g5.i ^ viour Modi f 1 ca tion. 


M ICRQ.-Tia .A CSi Tt'i Cl ±s a tral:iing i^^i-cing for the 
student—tec'iher T.^iere GOKple:;cLti.<:L- af the normal 
class-sreora - lavliing ar ^ r-?.-*Uv.od, The complex 
teaofliing sir*.i,l is analysed into simpler compon^it 
teacSiing skvLlj i\3^ich are practised ono at a time. 

To practise a particular skill 5 minute s micro lesson, 
using s-ingle concep t is planned, 'Eie lesson is then 
taught to a micro-class ccfftgprising 5-l0 oupils . 

In this \ray, oompley.ities of the normal cl=jss 
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tescihiiig aro siitipli'.iecl in 


micro-tcaching by - 


c 

o 

o 

o 


pj'^.c^ising one cocuposient 3!5ziil at ci titVie 
lis.’i itig flia contcsit to a singlo o'l'Cfjrnit, 

Rc^icing the class-sizc to 5^ iO pupilso 

r.c^tACdng tbs rSira^lon of the lesson to 
5-iO minutas. 


Eiit-To—tccih'.ng, tlicrefore, hasbe^n described as 

Si 

“scaled dewn teaching encounter” or “ininicsturlsed 
class-roon teaching’*. 

'■■hon/micro-to-::cli©r delivers tlie micro-lesson 
for nrac^islng t pai -.icular shill, his teaching 
beh-^viour is record©3 using the available factliticss 
(vicleotQ, tape rocorders, live obaerv-er) . Specific 
evaluation tools imeant for the particular s]<i3.i under 
practice are used for systematic r^oarding, and 
anelys ing the t oachlng b^avio, 

S'he cLuder.t-teacher is,provided avstematic feedback 
(informgtion> on his teaching performance TAdth a view 
to helping hfm to improve it in suTtisaQuent reteaching. 
The student teacher rcoi-ir s the lesson in the li^it 
of the feodl ack received and r©teaches a different 
group of puprl-.>« Jdis reteach behaviour is again 
recorded and analysed. He is provided refeadback 
on the basis of this evaluation. This ’teach- 
reteach* micro-teaching cycle continues till taie 

stuuent toadier aceju^res desired mastery over 
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the conpcsaesit teacaiing shill* Pollo^Jing this, micro- 
tG-.cihlng has also been described as ’tea<2i~reteacih' 
cycle of training* Ihe GZfi^^x, teach—reteach cycle cf 
raicror-teacSilng can be shown diagtanauatically as belo^rs 


I 

1 



!Re~teach 


Ro~plan I 


Diagrams 1, S-iicro-teaciiing cycle*’ 

So, in, audition to reducing cot^^lexities ot the 
normal class~roora teaciiing, micro-teaching envisages 

o Specific feedbach for improvement 
of teacihing b^aviour using 
systematic recording/observation. 

o Ro-planning and rhteadiing for 

mastering learning of the specific 
shill under practice* 







tlAoro- tGadliEng hfas boon pressntocl Ioo£"^e you ais a 
t-ralns.UfT t-vnuioua^ cijjEsroom l'G;:icii3ng r."_u.'p i.re'zi- 

tlcs ^i.*Q -r.-idiicoa rjn o cy^:l‘i bafsad on 

fcv/lbciolc on pGr£bnfi'?noe* vre may uji^yJ-der 

pli'iCiQB of ri'li;rot‘eadhirg anS ao^ivifcias cin<3 componaats 

cf ;; ug corresri aacb of j:;airj_-;G£-,. 

Tha p^'aot‘J u '-3 -^Icill ocqulaltion j;^asa i£* the ceninrcil 
ph 'joa precedo'jl i-y the Ic-ovrledge acfialsits.on foilrj»^od 

by the t.ranafsr phafja. The consolidited Jnelndir-g 

cumpon-'X-ta rolcfting to each of Lho phaae.: of micro- 
teach’iig h-’V3 been presented in aiecrtw 2« 


Vho £ rah pb ••> of micro-tetching ra: ©rs ho ' 

Tq?.o-/rJ e da e < icy ta i r:-\ u 1 o a : h ns a,. la this phcifs©, tl'ie 
s cadrnt-t. famtliciSriSGa himself '.Titin the o^mponenh- 

teadhing sidXi to be practised, Els attonpt.o t acquire 
leiomedge '-ut the shill — its ration~1 q* its role 
5.23 cla«»sr,xjin tsadir^ng and its oo:.X'' hihaviours. 

Tills he does ■‘^^rough reading C' i literature, 

obssrvdng djtiv:.'..stratton of tho Ui^e of the shill and 
analvoing teacii :g b^iavlour into ths c.cmpcn.©nfc 
a ^riou r . j, Tne sa act iv iti ar a dir acted toward. 3 

vf.'irit is kno-iin 2 luo-lallincj ccmpanent of microtaaching, 
Kodalllng can b* define ; as ^ha itioda of present ation 
of the skil.L* 


The hnowiadge acquisition jhnaa leads the stuacgit 
taveiier to the neacfc ph-’Tsa - the s kill g^ccfulsitior- ^hise.. 
On tie baa.'.3 of the nv de’ia prasoitad to ^iia student— 
tc-^dl'.ar, he plans micr.'O lesson for practising the 
altlll c3id carrias our. microteaching cycle till he 
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acquires the dsstred level of maPtery of the subjects 
Tliis involvee two oon^cnents j feedb acl^ and 

rnicrotv^aching setting . Setting has been shown vji»-h 
dotted er.closure since it deals ^dth conditions of 
microteaching, Foedbaclc means providing s^tamatic 
information cxi teaching performance and setting covers 
ccnditions like size of the microclnss/ duration of 
the liiiicrolc'. DU, euper^-lsoi^. types of pupils etc. 

The Si<ill acquisition phase is folloi^red by the 
transfer pha?:©. Here the student-taachier undergoes 
exercises for smoothening transition firrm micro-teadhing 
situation to real teaching situation. The corrpctient 
for this phase i s the inteoraticn of comncnenb skills, . 

The coisrponents c f micix^-teaching •«- mdelling, 
feedback, setting and integration have been briefly 
mentioned here. ®iey will be discussed in more detail 
in Unit four, 

Mi cm-teac^iln a A«35umrtians 

Frtjn \iirX has beai discussed abow-t the concept of 
micro-teaching, it is evid^t that it is based on tho 
assumptions given in the bos. 


So actirltios aDd ccmponsiifcs of aicio-t^. "h: 
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o Teocblng is a conplaat slci.l.i which cah ha 
aiih-ly&ed into simpler skills. 

o Ccrrpoiient tQ-',cihj.ng skills cain be practised 
for n.astery under simplified ceaching 
situation one hy one, 

o Training vd.th systematac feedback is 
helpful in skill laastery, 

o Once coiT.ponent teaching sl«ills are mastered 
a:ie by csnsj they can be integrated for 
real haaching. 

o Tie skill training is transferred to 
actual teaching. 


Uo yo'-; agree -witl-. thc‘=je c’-a. tiens? If not^ 
vniat are the reasons? If yes, ''h^t is the basis? 

Try to ajply your la:io'rledge of psychology and othoc 
allied areas in combination ^Jith your oaqperience as 
teacher educator for Ijorrnulating your opinion, 'ijtite 
briefly your vie'vs? in the boat givt^ below* 
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Ycaa ■=iVQ becsi piTGsentocl ril'i ovon/^cstf o£ tlris conctp'^; 
sPL<?i ins!*jsiiiig of miGfOtericjhiiig* Xt vkLII ’"Je worl3ixih:liG 
t-.o 'nrjve ;-T gl^nipae of ttie dev^-^o^Tmeiit: of inlGro-.soc’r'irg 
as a l.r“jlriin.j tcj.dinLquo» Tlii'-: will ^iwlp ygry-i r^jrcociY'ing 
tu'is «£"ffoc«-s sjj wa,ji;"d£j cIgv X ndiaii i-lo-lal of 
3adhln C :. 


Micro-teacring vas 


dQV,-jlcpsd iii -s-lio OGJn-tra tor 


Refc.sardh axid 33eve3.opmsnt. of St-'iii-lfcsU 
u<. vciop'^norit'll a‘bro..<i, you cii 

ancA F,yai.i (3.909)^ '£am<jy ^197 3)/ Brcwf* 
Do.jfaj'-i C19: S) a'^cL S5.n*Jli \3.s'79^« 


Jin isjCos, For its 
X • ;t er to All tsn 

y.jJoi iVJTG), 
fir n t irapr os gioa th at 


etner-s'es frt-jni tha study of the dovelov meiital hi'story of 
raicarn-toQfliing abroad is 'diet it i,s tedlinicue based caa 
higln techiiologv involving the use of oophistio.f-ed gadgets 
lilea Video T.^pfa Recorder (VTR) .hd CSosvsd Circuit 
Television (GafVJ for modelling the behavioxir of sturlent 
teacdier in tiae use of n jaartitruiar slclll .and for 
providing feodbach on hi.s teaching formance* i3ven 


pupiis drawn from tlie school to r.c- as pupils for 
*olcro-teacihiiig sessions are paj.d s dollars and pounds* 
This sitiiation created a dilenfiiafor devei.oping countries 
wher-Q neither ^.,3 sophisticated tochnology nor resources 
^or its int 2 .-oduGtlon ,app.-ir to bo a reality in near 
future, lhat is the imiovr^tim rcanalned a f.ar cry 

In tha teacher traJ.nixng in developing countries despite 
cyiden-G suppo. t its affoctiveness in developing 
0 ener.al teaching conp.^ence in the trainees as corrcjaTed 
th.e conventional prograiTUtie of student-teadilng. 

the technicue is mudifiod to suit the conditions 
''^^ilible in th^ developing courvtries, its functional 

^Ulity in their contejst is liKsly to remain a dream 
^^sility. 
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In tlie Centro of Adv^anca Study in 3ducation 
Dcitodo; int (ar action anal 3 ?sis using live obs ear vat ion 
w^cacut tbe aid of gadgets was being coccessfully 
eTjpfiSiriinentsd upesn-to study teacher b^avxour and 

'.jg teacSiors in lS7 0s under the leadership of 
Prof, ileBo E-ich. TTsls provided a c uo to adapting 
iaicxo-.tea::hing to the conditions prevailing in omr 
teacher training institutions^ ,3o, earperimefital try 
out of inicro—teac*iing with no technology or low 
technology vras carried o’jt at CAS3, Earoda, tlodct 7 ing 
was tried cut through ''/jrittesi matorlol, lectures, 
demonstration .^id diccuoslcn- Feedback was also basoa 
on oyst€m?T-ic live oI:jsoi; vauion. Ohe results v/ere 
encouraging. Micro-reaching was found to be more 
effective than the conventional programme of studont- 
te?^dhlng in developing differs*"'r conpcaaent teadiing 
si.ills (CSiiudD.rjcirisl97IV Pass! l^liah 197 4, Sin^ 197 4, 

AbrahaiTi 197 4, Josh I 197 5, LalKha 1976, Pessi 1976). 

The Department of TeacSier Education of the 
National Cjrracil of Educational Research and Training 
designcid a cctnpr^isnsive project to study the 
effectivenei 3 of microu-teacihlng In 197 5 In collaboration 
with CAOS, The ea^eriment involving institutions fron 
different parts of the country supported the results 
of the earlier studies, £ilinultaneously, organizational 
proTalens d raining coli ei'*es were assessed. The 
project was follovrad by research and developmtait 
activities, A series of researdi projects to study 
tlae effectiveness of variations in micjroteaching 
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cc:.-po^*cr.ts x^akeri up, "/:i.cining progtrarortic for 
e'duca’cors ver,-;- initiated ir^ collaboration mth the 
Deoartmcnt o£ Education. University of indore (iDas X9tl, 


1975). research produced ^t^lrical (?vidence for 

modi filing inic3>3teachiiig procedure to suit to the Indian 
conditions and the training of tea«Jher educators provido^i 
persons for trying outj adapting and helping diffusion 
of the innovation. 


Instructional material on micro-teadiing developed 
byEansi (191^), Sin^ (1976, 1979> and Jangirra (197‘^> 
was used for training of the teacher educators. Eased 
on -this research dev^opiaent activity, the Indian 
Model of Micro-*teaching was developed. The salient 
features of the model ares 

1, The mode of presenting the shill i.e. nodelllng 
is done through'writtien inatei.ial, lectures, demonstration 
and discussiciiy and not through , video, GCTV as in 

the case of tiie advancovi techncl' aiodels of USA, UK, 
Australia and other developed countries, interesting 
thing is that this does not affect the modelling 
effecuivehaas in the case of verbal shills at all 
Only in tt.e case of m-delling effectiveness in respect 
non-verbal shills is affected ^th margiiial disadvantages* 
However, in this case also, if live demonstration of the 
shill is good, even this marginal disadvantage is overcome. 

2, Live observers are used to observe teaching for 
pro\dding feedback to the student teachers In' the Indian 
model, wnile VTR and CGTV are used in the developed 
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countrias, super'/Lscrs are used a3.:;ng \dth 

coil ego si^er visors or even peer super v.i sors c'lone rjre 
used vAierever teadier student reHo is unfa'-raur s'-jis 
vTii;hout losing offectivenoss (Ban 1377/^97^5, 

3e 5?ceri are used is pupils instead oi real p.ipils 
witiiout looing effectiveness of microteadiing 
(BQO 1977, 1979). 

4, miG rad croteaching labcaratory functi'’"! idtTi 
rnLiirrum oS facilities according to the available space, 
iflateriaX and oguipitiGnt. Fo*idbac]c sessions can be 
organised oven in car riders or open space, if sufficient 
acaoKsmodatdon if not available. 

So The d'r'at'on of t”'e microteadiirig cya3.e iss 

Teach -* 6 minutes 

Feedbaiic - 6 minutes 

R^jlan - 12 mLnut-F’ 

Reteadh - 6 minut ■; 

Re-fesrlbacTc - 6 minu::*s 

Tota?. s 36 minutes 

The model has been successfully tried out and is 
beinj used in many of the university departments and 
training institutions. 
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OSio salient features o£ tho Xndi^ni Model o£ 
nd.cro-tea-d'ilng can be summarised as in tbs boas. 


o LM, -.'j..jlci to suit tne varying lovals o£ 

£a*-‘1:-tiss (c.oaGe csnid materia?--) ava:lXa?:J.e 
in the Colleges of iS^iUcation, 
o It Is a model ^^itb lc'X»7 or no gadget 
tedlmology, 

o ’'ioicall.ing tbrouglri written, materials, 

Gspi an anion, domsnstration and discussion* 
o Feedbaclc t'nrou^ systematic livo 

cbs&rva'clon.by Collage uupervieor ftr 
pears or both, 

o Uise of peers for microtsa>ining instead 
of real pupils. 


I?trcsn f^isat lias bean discussed about micro—teaching. 
Can you ’diii-lc .-bout t'le place of inicrotaacl'.ing in the 
sjrLsting student-tQachrng programme being offered in 
trte tGac.:dier tjraining institutions? 


I feel til at the place of microt oatihing 
in the erd.s Ling programme of student— 
teaching is_ 
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" -- Yoi are if you feel tijgfc nicroteaciiiing is 

not a subs-^ -tu-e for I le ’-.cole'student—teaching 
prograsime h-^ing orguiissa in our fceaclior training 
.ir.sti'cutioiLr., Tlic purpose of micro—tea’iiiing is to 
prepare the st.idcnt.-teachers in simplified teaching 
situations fox' underta^cing the block s t udent-’cos-“iiing 
in real conditions. It is a prapscetorY^ and so, a 
corrplenumtsry organ of the liLock student teaching 
prcogramcie. ihe earisting student teaching progranmie 
and the .akill based student teatliing programme 
emerging from its fusicai xJith the microteadhing 
technioua has been shovm in the diagTrsn 2 belo^w* 


1 «Iu 

Conventional! 

■ ' .1 

II, Ifllcrotaach? r>g ! 

t Stud^S'^t I 

!based stude-nt t 

} Teaching 1 

\ ■ 1 . 1 .. .■■L 

[teaching 

mX.mm . .- , p-., I, 


'Block fhudcBnt 
It eachit.g 


I 1 

'Dsaonstr ation | 
imicrotoadhInc 
I Theory| 

! courses ! 


Block student! 
■feg-Q^hlng, ' 


Multi slcill integr.- 
tlon based micro— 
teach lag _ 


; Ski11 based j 
?micr oteachind i 
ITheory | 

! courses^! 


Diagreaxi Ho, 3. Conventional Student Teaching @id 

Mi croteachlng—based student 
Teaching, 

Xt C3an be seen from the Biagram No, 3 above that 
the microteaching based programme of student teaching 
mantes the block teaching programme of learning to teach 
easier, meaningful aud more satisfying? since it takes 
the student ceacher from preparatory stages to full 
s cale real teaching. 






Ycu nay no\j eva3.u=!te the emQE,'ging progranrae of 

stud<sit te?iching preposed in the precaclinrj panes in 

teiTiiS of it£. pofcpnhiality to cvorcone the wsalmes ses 

of the e?d.sting progresrane of stadent teadiing Ike^ping 

the giestions giv{3n in the hoit in focsis, 

__ ___ 1 

I o How -Ihis progrartme likely to help the 

[ stucient teacher in translating their Icajuniiig 

j in theory courses into practice? 

I o ?7ill the training in teaching sldlls prepare 

I the student teadiers ior idieir Llock 

} student teaching? , 

j o :iili this programme still coifidence in the 
\ 

1 student tQa<ii/=c fo^ undertaking actual teaching? 
I o > 71.11 the supervision based on systematic 
J feedback in the present programme i-'- helpful 

j to ttie student teachers in improvinc 'heir 

j teaching skills? 

* o 330 yau feel like trying out this neu programme 

J for strengthaiing the student teaching progra- 

{ mme iii your training institution? 


YOU ap.’^^sar to be inclined to stroigthen the programme 
of student teaching in your institution, £br this you 
need seme more knovledge about the various aspects of 
micro-teaching — the teaching skills, coapCEients and 
organisational steps. The subsequent units provide 
you this much neode"' knowledge. 
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Atraiiaai, PP(l974) 


QTij T^A '.siiCi 

Eyan, K.4( lC6v) 

Erovci, CA (1S75) 

Ghadc.srja^, HE 
(1971) 


Hap, P-Gj Paspi 
RiC and di-ngh LG 
(1976) 

Rasj TlGj PassL 

RIv, Slnch, IG, 

(l977> 

I»r.RGj Pagtl, BX 
Jangira, NK 
Sin^, Ajlt(l079) 

Jangira, RK 
(197C) 

Jangira, NK 
(1979) 


Jangira, I’K 
(1979) 

Ilpndors, PA 
(lS70) 

Passi, BK(i976) 

Patt'-r son, CR 
(i97i) 


(1979) 

Sifi^ 1<«C« 
(1979) 

Ttimny, (l973) 


Sffectivenass of llicroteschTJig dji ■L''.'? DRV<9loT:m»Ti-fc 
of ilia Sld-lj. of Ounstionang, UnpubHehod tUGa. 
Disscrtata-on, M.SJJ. Earoda. 

Kicvo -l. gaoh'*'r g Addicon i.-V^y. 


hing PraprpmTP.^^ of Sldlln. Mnthtifiin , 

A' 2 '^ing oui of :iicrotnaching Proc'?di7rf! an Strud-wti 
Teaching, Uni’ubliBtvad M."ia. LLna^triaiion, M.S.E., 
Baroda. 


Eifncfcivon-iss of Kieroi'3?.chirg — Jn G':pnr3m?'.>i-fcal 
Study. D^parin.'^ni of T^achnrGducation, JICUflTjEallii. 


An GirpTim^n+^sl study of Difff^-nntial Gff'^oiiyn^ic'sg 
of Mic 3teaching Comjionotii g, t''?aartin“r.t of T<=>achni* 
Educates.on, NGirfiT, Doahi, 

Effncitiy^n^pg of Variations in K5.crot=>aohing Compo- 
n^snta - An '■3xp'»risiHntal Study, Eop.srtanont of Toach«»r 
Gducation, HCSRT, Ralhi tMin'^o). 

Micro bo aching ~ A slnp in L-'amir- ' a Toach. 
D'spartBi'rat of Toachor Grlucation, Colhi(Miiii'V>) 


T-‘3shor Training and T-^ach-^r Effocto oas an 

in i-^achnr hohaviour, Rational Publishing 
H 0 U 6 O, Dolhi. 


Modols for Integration of Teaching Skills* Dopart- 
niont of Toachor’Siucation, WCGPT, Delhi (Mimso). 


BohaVlcau- ,. 


Addison Woaloy. 


Boc cElng P.~tt->r Toac.h-^r . Sahitya Mudranalaya, 
Ahni'^daLad . 

Behavioural IntTrvnntion procedures in thn classro<Jin 
and in th« home* In A.G. Bergan and S.L.Garfield 
('3dsJ, Handbook ofPRVchotherapy and behavour-Shflglga 
An enpirical anfllyaiR . John Wiley, 1971* 

Learning to Teacb-A ^stematic Approach BepartraeaTb 
of Teacheri^duoatien, RCStT,. Dslhi^ 

liierotefii^ing, Indlvi PayBbolttglAa]V^>'P03^^^>Aci^a« 


Kicreteaching Theory, Research and Practice,Sydney 
University Pr^sp, Sjydney* 




You v;ill recall that microteaching ia baaed on 
the premise that the conplex teaching act can be analysed 
into simple teaching skills, This unit provides to you 
knovjledge .about the concept, identification and selection 
of the component teaching skills for training, 

OMagmJBS 

After reading this unit^ you are eocpected to 
realise the objectives given in the box. 


♦Kno^j the definition of the component 

I 

teaching skills and component behaviours 
comprising the skills, 

♦Know about the sources of the component 
"teaching skills, 

♦Know the component skills identified for'- 
training purposes. 


You have been teaching yourself. You have alao 
been teaching the prospective teachers about teaching,- 
Can you think about, the analysia of teaching into its 
components? Think a -while and write briefly (points only) 
in the box given below. 






I think that teaching ca^i- t>e analysed 

» I ' 

into the following compofnents. 


T 


f 

I 


SHARIING T,iI_TH OTHERS 

You have just analysed'teaching, As'you know, 

' • I 

teaching has b.een' the subject of study, since long due to 

- > ■ 

I * V 

i^he growing concern about its effectiveness. Many educators 

I. 

have analysed teaching in several wsys with a viev; to 
under at adding it, and designing instructional methods and 
materials for realising the specific' objectives. This 
section presents before you one sunii attempt from the vi&if 
point of its relevance to teacher training. 

Teaching can be analysed in terms of teacher 
behaviours at leasts at three levels viz 5 component 
teaching skills, set of component .teachir>g behaviours 
comprising-^the component skill, and atomistic teaching 
behaviours, Ihe^^iagram beloxi? presents the'teacher 
behaviour based coneept'of■teaching, 





ent te adding 
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It Can "be aeen from the'diagram that teaching can he 
analyeed into component teaching ekillo at the fint level, 
Follovjing analysis at thio level, teaching can he defined 
g-9 a net of component skille for_ the realisation of a 
specified _set of inetructional obnsctlveia . By implication 
teaching itnelf ic a complex nkill compricing a net of 
component teaching okillo. The component teaching nkillo 
Gan he further analyned into renpcctivo neto of component 
teaching behaviouro at the oecond level. Thun, component 
. teaching nki l l . can be de fined, an p,. oet of related component 
.teaching hehaviopm for the, realin ation of npecific 
instructional ob j^ctivef . The net of inntructional 
objectiveo to be realised by a particular nkill v;ill be 
limited an compared to the net of inntructional objectiven 
envinaged in the definition of teaching nince the former . 
in more comprehennive. Coraponoit teaching behaviour can be 
further aUalyned into nirapler atomintic teaching behaviourn 
at the third level of analynio. The component teachjng 
b ^ayiourn, therefore, can be defined an a net of related - 
atomintic teaching behaviourn contributing to the rea lination 
of nome anpect(f3) of the inntructional objective purported to 
be reanined by the component teaching nkill . Detailed analynin 
han been prenented in Jar^lra (l 97 bb , 

The pUTpone of the analynin of teaching preoented here 


io to select a convenient ijnit for training the teachers, 
oinco training in niicroteaching situation poses problems 
for the students teachers due to its complexity. Instead 
of practising the complex teaching as a \jhole right from the 
beginningj component teaching skill and its component teaching 
behaviours are selected as training units at the beginning 
stage which helps students teachers in the former by way of- 
preparation. Following this microteaching has rightly 
been described as analytic approach to training, 

j-^-' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' . . r 

' Teaching is a complex skill, * 

t I 

t * It Can be analysed into component ‘ 

' I 

• teaching skills and comoonent , * 

I ' , ’ 

* teaching behaviours, * 

' * Simpler skills and component ' 

» teaching behaviours are convenient units * 

I * 

’ for training student teachers for * 

1 t 

’ preparing them to undertake full ' 

1 t 

’ scale teaching with confidence, ’ 
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liicroteachiii:;, bein'.; sld.!-.! training, conponent 

tGi-iching ski3.1s hnva to be iJ.entirieJ and selected, The 


.^o.UAQ.e.s_ of the t eachia-: sl:13.1s are oi'fGctivo tenchin^, behaviours 


emerging from research on teacher effectiveness, analysis of the 
task of teaching, observation of teaching, and the psychology 
of learning and instruction. It is beyon^ the scope of this 
unit to present review of research on teacher effectiveness, 
Those of you who feel interested may refer to Gage (1963, 

1965)j Rosenshine (1971, 1972, 1978)5 Medley (1978), 

Flanders (1969, 1970)*, Traverse (1973)5 Dunlin and Biddle 
(1974); Buch (1975^1979) and Jangira (19'“4 and 197^v 5 
Dave (1978), DTjl (1980). 


uased on the research on teacher effectiveness referred 
to above, the analysis of teaching, aixd the emerging psychology 
of learning and instruction; several sets of component teaching 
skills have been identified by different institutions and 
individual \rorkers in different countries, A number of these 


sklUs are oonmoa vlth different terminology and iriior differences 
in the component teaching behaviours comprising the skills. 

For detaUed reference you refer to Allen and Ryan (1969),' 

Borg (1970), Slanders (1973), Turney (1970), Brown (1975), 

In our own country, Lalitha (1975) listed general 


teachiilij skills 
the headmasters, 


xor secon-:ary teachers through interviewing 
teachers, and observing and analysing the 



tasks performed by the teachers. Based on. this work, Baroda 
General Teaching Competence Scale (BGTCS) was developed at 
GASS. Pass! (1976) givea a list of twenty one skills based 
on the work done in- CASE, langira, Singh and Mattoo (1979) 
modified the work and arrived at twenty teaching skills 
while working with teacher educators^ student teachers and 
inservice secondary teachers. 

The table below gives a comparative list of the skills from 
various sources. The skills have not been given in the 

Sequence followed in the original references. 
They have been rearranged from the view point of similerity. 


t 


ALLBW 

BORG 
. (1970) 

Tmi®i 
_ a977) 

PASSI (1976) 

. JAUGIRlA &C1979) 
ASSOCIATES. 

_ 

2 ^ 

3. 

4. 

5# 

Stimulus 

Variation 

Varying the 
Stimulus 
.situation 

Varying 

Stimulus 

Stimulus 

Variation 

Stimulus vari¬ 
ation 

Sot- 

induction 

f 

\ 

istablishing 

set 

Set— 

Induction 

Introducing 
a less 3 n 

Creating a set 
for introducing 
a lesson 

Fluency in 
questioning 

Asking 

questions 

Using effe 
otive basjc 
(ja estioning 
fluency 

Fluency in 
questioning 

Structuring 
questions. 
Question deliv^e 
ery,& Distribu¬ 
tion 

Probing 

questions 

iJse of 

probing 

questions 

Uaitig/prob 

i^ig- 

questions 

Probing 

questiens 

Response 
management, 

r 

Use of higherUse of higher 
er order order 

questions .. .lUestions 

Using higher 

level 

questions 


Level of 
questions. 

Divergent 

questions 


Use of 

convergent 

questions. 


•-* 
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ft 


ft 


1 . 


2 » 3 * ' 4 # 


5. 


I*.' 


Lsfit^ra Lecturing Lectur3.pg 
PI amed 
r$iDeti-tlon 


Ufslng 
plaAsd 
X£iLg.U..U.ail. 


Comptetea complete- Engur5ng 
negg of negg of complete- 
conmunica- comrauni- tiego of 
tion cation coramuni- 


__ eatooxi- ___1--- 

lllugtra- must- Using Illustra- Illuatrating nith 

tlon vith rating & axaiaples ting i}lth eccainplea 

cacapples use of eocapples 

_ • g^Cflpinlfig __ ■■ _ 

Racognis- Reoognia- Recognising 

ing and ing and attending ' , ’ ’ 

attending obtaining ihiehsviour 

.behaviour attending 

behaviour _ ~ 

Reinforc- Employing Giving Re-info re e» 

ing pupil revjardg . reinforce- ment 

participa- & punish- nent to 

tlon ment pupil • , 

behaviour ' . . 

t r 


• 

« ^ 

* • ^ » * 

» *r 


m 

v. . V 

vl ' 'T-' 

) 

-* t % 

; 

■ 


. 

f •* " ™ *•( 

Teao-he.r Teacher 

Ur ing ■ 

silence . 


silence ' silence ahd 'silence 

and non 

- i • 

and non- non-vefbai- 

- Using' non 

verbal 


verbal cueo 

verbal- 

cues 

J - ; 

cues 

communi- 




Jia.tipji _. . . 


1 

Achieving 


Achieving 

Achieving 





Establishing 




appropriate 




frame of 








Proviging 

Encouraging 




--mijl. £.6.gdbaclt;_ 


Control ofpupil 









1 


2 


4 


5 


Redundancy and 




Student initigt 




Encouraging Increasing Promoting 

pupil in- pupil pupil 

volvement/ par ii'olpation paribici- 


•Qa rt icipation 
Using audio 




Pacing the 
Diagnosing 




Providing 

Remedial 

insaaures 


Roraedi&l 

measures 


Uriting 


nation. 
Using audia 




Pacing the 


Diagnosing 

fc talcing 

remedial 

JasafJiULas_ 

Using approprji 


Instruction- ate Instruc- 
al objectives tlonal 





3 el ec ting 


Igattgwffq 


Organisation Organisation 
of the of the 




Selecting „ 
audio visual 


living 

nt£ 


Evaluate on 


Evlauation of 




elanroom 

management. 
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It uill be seen from the above that number of the 
slcilla Vary from peroon to person. This can be due to the 
fact that the lists are not echaustive. Secondly, the number 
of s’cills aUd the level of their specification have been 
determined by a number of cons such consideration as the 
commitment of the teacher educators in the light of teaching 
effectiveness arid the level of trainees, Hovever, one thing 
is obvious that the common denominator in the skill a is very 
high. The skills arc similar uith different terminology, 

Ssme skills have been further broken cloT,n into similar 
nkill for conv-enienne of training,'. The skills finali.sed 
four our nurpose are: 


1 . 

Appropriateness of instructional 

ob; 50 ctiveo 

o 
-• • 

Organisation of the content in the lesson 

3, 

Creeling set for introducing the 

le.sson 

4. 

Introducing the lesson 


5, 

Structuring questions 


6 . 

Delivery and Distribution of questions 

7. 

.Response management 


8, 

Explaining 


9. 

Illustration vith examples 


10 . 

Use Of Teaching Aida (other than 

blackbqard) 

• 

r-t 

r-t 

Stimulus Variation 
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12, Use of verbal and non-verbal 

r 

reinforces 

13. Pacing of the les'=?on 

14* Promoting pupil parbicipation 

15, U'5e of blackboard 

16, Closure of the lessons 

17. Diagnosing learning diff-icultics and 

taking remedial measures. 

18. Evaluation of pupil progress 

10, Uan.ngeraent of the class 

20, Giving assignments. 

Again, the list is not exhaustive but fairly good 
representation of the component skills comprising the 
complex sld-ll of teaching. 


The list of teaching skills raises several 

issues. Uhich one of the available li.st is 

relevant? Are these lists exhaustive? Can. these 

general teaching skills be applisd to all 

teaching subjects? Are thepe some specific 

skills for teachin£; .specific subjects nhich 

are not covered here? Is it possible to provide 

of 

training in all/tbe teaching skills in a 
limited course of on academic year? ^ ■' 
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These arc pertinent indues. An attempt 

T/ill be mode to thro^j some light on thego igeueg 

in thig section, 

AH examihation of the lists of teaching 
skills \iill rcveol thnt most of them have 
common teaching skills. There might be 
a fe-'* teaching skills vhich are not common. 

This may be due to the specific purnose for Trhich 
the list hns been dravn. Secondly, in some ca'^es, 
more than tTjo teaching skills have been combined to 
given a compaiatively more complex tersching 8ld.ll, 
since it is felt that the number of skills should be 
limited. They do nob like too much fragmentation of 
the skills. Thirdly ' some of the teaching skills are 
comprehensive but not exhaustive. One can add a gkill, 
analyse some skills into still simpler skills, 
or. fuse tyo or more skills to get a more complex: 
skill depending upon the clientele i.e. the target 
trainee, training facilities available, and the 
duration of time budgeted for the training. Po'ur'thlyj 
it may be possible that some teaching skills for 
specific subjects are not covered in the General Teaching 
Skills here. Go, there is 


a .scope for identifying 
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and defining skille specific to a particular aubjo<f1i. 

For 35 eKaiaple, the skill to organise a demonstration or 

an experiment in science, recitation and planned drill 

in language lessons can he considered in this category. 

You Can give thought to ijse the teaching skills of your 
subjects. Fourthly, In vie” of the availability of 
insufficient time for training in all the teaching skills, 
priorities i/ill have to he fixed. The baaic a kills like 
questioning, eccplaining, illustrating, rej-inforcement, 
stimulus Variation, handling pupil responses, management 
of class may be accorded/ priority» They may be coverec 
and others can be added according .y to the availability 
of the time. This problem can also be viewed from the 
organisational angles. Some of the student teachers are 
quite competent in soqo sMlls v?hile they are 
deficient in others. So, the student teachers can 
be grouped according to skill competence - skill 
deficiency. This model has been suggested for in 
service teachers in J.adg.ira,*-1^8Xl* Th^maY be 
provided practice only in the skill in uhich they are 
deficient. 
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• The reactiona regarding the iaeuea preaented in 
thia section a-e suggestive and not prescriptive. 

You Can also give Thought to these issues and arrive at 
conclusions in vlev of the situations obtaining 
in your institution, 

• _ADP PT 

I 

• This unit has given you a brd o'f' account 

I 

• of the teaching, Uhat do you feel 3t about 
1 it? Please think about and ansuere the 

I 

I following in viev of your » experience, 

T 

, I think that the follouing teaching 

t skills must be included for practice by 
! 

I the student teachers ... 


r 

I (b) the folloT-ring skills shoiiLd be 

I 

I sleeted for practice by the student theachers, 
I if more time is available,. 


F 


I 
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2(a) 1 suggest that the f ollouing teaching 

3ld.ll3 np_y he added to^’ths'ta^jlfe giv^ In iVe 

"1 .. 


(b) I suggest that the following teaching 
aldlls given in the table in this unit 

f 

are superfluous and they may be 
deleted. 


g 
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UNIT POUR - MICBOraiiGHING CCMEONENTS 


ovTgRviar-r 


You may recall that oomponsnts of microteaching - 
modelling, feed-back, setting and integration were briefly 
mentioned in unit Tiijo, In this Unit, they are discussed 
in mo,re details, since this will provide you insist into 
the procedure for practice of microteaching. This Unit 
consists of four sections oorre^onding,to 
each of the four components of microteadhing - mcdalling, 
feedb-'ck, setting and integration. 


1. MOna^LING 

' ■ ■ " 


O BJSCTIVas 

The first section deals with the modelling cctaponent. 
It presents the meaning and definition of this oonponent, 
different formats of modelling, the relative efficacy of 
these formats and the guiding principles for the use of the 
component. Heaving read it, you are esqpected to realise the 
objectives given in the bote. 

ii___« . 

^ Know the meaning and the definition 
of the compenent of modelling, 

^ Know the different formats of modelling. 

° Know about the relative efficacy of 
of modelling. 

° Know the guidelines for effective use 
of the modelling component. 
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The term modelling has been borrowed from b^aviour 
modification psychology. ’Ttxe rationale for the use of 
modelling in microt©adiing is derived from the thecjriea of 
imitative learning such as those nrtposed by Bandura aid* 
'Jalters' (19^3) . aSaese theories and other researdi ^rk in 
the area of social modelling amply demonstrate th-it imitation 
plays a crucial cole in acquiring and regulating all.typga 
of social behaviour. In the teaching-learning process, 
there is an anple evi<lence that different types of modols do 
produce student learning (young, 1969; Clans 1969; 

^ tlgDeonald and Allen 1967; and Koran gt gl 1969). , 

Modelling In a ml^oteaching setting refers to the 
mode of presenting the desired behaviours under a slcill -for 
imitation by microteachers. It has basn descri'Ted by iaien 
and Ryan (1967) as "an individual demonstrating particular 
behaviour patterns ’.ihich the student learns through iniitstion', 
The need for proper modelled teacher bdiaviours for being 
imitated by microt€ = <:^ers hardly needs any emphasis for 
the acquisition of these bdhaviou;^. 

FORM-arS OF MOPEliL IMG 

■■ - There area thre e for mats in vhich models can be presented 

''k I 

- perceptual, symbolic and i-uidio, Eadi of these is described 
below. T 

■ I 

I % 

Perceptual modelling s It involves .shoving to a microteadier 

k 

a film, or a video tape or a live model of the desired 
behaviour?^under a particular slcill with the hope that the 
microt'eacher mil acquire them thaou^ slcillful imitation. 



An important advantage of using a filmed or a video taped' 
model is that'it can structured. Through the use of these 
media/ sai observer can thus be presented vrith a highly 
controlled and planned observational ej^erience. Besides, 
these media help to secure and sustain trainees' attention 
to a great extent, iinother advantage of filmed or videotaped 
models is that once these are developed, these can be used 
over and again in a variety of settings, if desired. These 
models can be developed and refined in advance of their 
actual use. Throu^ editing, we can eliminate even irinor 
defects. Their utilit/ for modelling non-verbal behaviour 
need not be over enphasized. 

4 

Live models arc also very useful in providing exartplas 
of the desired behaviours under a slcill. A live model is more 
nearer to reality than any other model. But there are a fe'^ 
handicaps in this modelling tedinioue. First limitaticMi 
refers to the control over the modelled behaviour. A modeller 
in a particular setting may net be able to demonstrate the 
relevant bdiaviours under a slcill to the desired extent, 
sometimes, a modeller may act in a way vhich he had not wished. 
It has be« 3 n observed that even with sufficient practice and a 
number of r^earsals, a modeller may not be in a position to 
perform optimally in a particular situation. The second 
limitation is that a live modeller is susceptible to being 
influenced by the trainees and their re^onses. Because of 
t^'is, his performance in t’.'jo different settings may not be 
same. Thirdly, a competent modeller may not be available 
at particular time. Despite all these limitations, live 
models are consiriered highly motivating and quite effective. 



Svmballc modelling 
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In this format* models are presented in \vrltten form - 
hand boo Its, guides, lessons etc. In this format of modelling, 
it is possible to exercise a great deal of control in torns 
of its timings, content and presentation. However, noii—verbal 
bdiaviour is difficult to depict through these models. except 

directions and some illustrations. 

Audio modelling 

Audio-modelling involves presentation of the desired 
behaviours under a shill to a trainee through audiotape. 

I 

Audio mod*^s have several advantages. Firstly, an audiotape 
is relatively less lea^ensive than videotape and filmed 
models, secondly, the procedure of mahing audio-models is 
fairly easy. Uiirdly, it is easier to use an audio—model 
than a filmed or video-tape model. But it has a handicap 
to the extent thatit is useful for presenting verbal shills 
only as non-verbal bdiaviours cannot be recorded. Because 
of this limitation, its use for modelling is limited to shills 
invalving verbal behaviours. 

Efficacy of Modelling Formats 

Studies have been conducted to determine the relative 
efficacy of fhe different jBormats of modelling. From the 
resTolts of a number of studies conducted abroad (Allen gt 

1967? Koran, 1971? Adheson ^ al, 197 4? Koran, 1969 ? ^111 ips* 
197 3), it can be concluded that perceptual models and 
symbolic models (written transcripts of teaching episodes) 
are equally effective in bringing about changes in teacher 



question lieihaviour, (Singh, 197S5» In India, studies in 

th ese 

this regard also reveal that ^ formats of modelling 
are equally effective in the development of general 
teaching conpetence in secjondary student teachers. Besides, 
audio modelling and perceptual modelling have basi found 
to be eoually effective in developing general teaching 
competence among secondary student teachers (Das fit fii 1977, and 

• I “ 

1979), ‘Hie audio modelling has, however, been jSound to 
be more effective in developing the skill of guestionning. 

(Vaze, i'974). 

* * 

Types of Models 

There are three types of models - positive, negative 
and mixed. The positive model is the one in ihich only 
desirable bi^a\ious are presented. The negative model is 
that in i-hicii undesirable behaviours only are displayed* 

The mixed models present the positive as well as negative 
behaviours. The results of studies determining the 
relative efficacy of these types of models are not conclusive 
as in one study mixed modelling wos found more effective 
(Resnick and Kiss, 1970) but in another positive models 
wer-s found more effective than mixed models (Allen gt fil, 

1967). It appears reasonable to present positive models 
unless there is some ettpirlcal evidence to the contrary 


ODntd... 



To sum up, it can be said that there are three 
formats of modelling per cep tu alt symbolic 
and Judio, Ih India/ perceptual modelling 
(live models) and/or symbolic modelling are 
widely used in training courses for teadier 
educators as iir'ell as in training student 
teachers for acquiring different sTcills of 
teaching. Studies conducted by the MCESRT have 
revealed that student teachers trained tlirough 
perceptual modelling tindac micro-teaching 
approach'could attain a significantly better 
teaching competence than those trained throu^ 
traditional approach (Das et §1 1978), It is 
therefore, emphasized that ^ile training 
student teachers, vjq may use perceptual 
modelling, EUrther, it appears to be 
reasonable to use positive models. 
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FEEDBA CK 


OBJECTIVES 

You were introduced to the component of modelling in 
the preceding section. This section presents to you the 
concept of feedback besed on systemotlc observation of 
microlessons alongwlth definitions of the related 'terms'. 
The guidelines for providing feedback to the microteacher ' 
have also been given. Having read it, you are expected to 
realise the objectives given in the box. 


o Know the meaning and concept of feedback, 
c Know different sources of feedback, 
o Know how to observe microlessons, 

c Understand the guidelines for providing feedback 
to the trainees. 


Meaning and concent 

Over recent years, the concept of feedback is being 
used widely in modifying human behaviour. The term refers 
to providing information to an individual about his behavioup' 
performance with a view to modifying it in the desired 
direction. It includes points of strength es well as 
weaknesses relating to the behaviour/performance. It has 
been found that the systematic feedbade provided to an lndi-> 
vidual about his performancc/behaviour in any situation helps 
him to improve upon it in the desired direction. 
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In the student teaching programme in our training 
colleges, teacher educators have long "been providing feed¬ 
back to the trainees, But this feedback hos usually been 
inadequate in terms of specificity. It lacks plnpcinted- 
ness. It is rarely immediate. In the micrcteaching approach 
there is a provision for immediate and specific feedback to 
be provided to a trainee undergoing practice for attaining 
mastery over a teaching skill. The specific iirraediate feed¬ 
back helps a trainee to modify his behaviour in the desired 
direction, and thus, facilitates acquisition of the teaching 
skills. Cooper and Allen (1971) mention that the feedback 
dimension of microteaching is crucial one in terms of changing 
the behaviour of the trainees, 

Observation for Feedback 

In order to provide effective feedback, teaching is 
observed and recorded systematically. A number of observation 
systems are available for this purpose, T \70 considerations 
guide the observation and recording of teaching for the purpose 
of providing feedback. Firstly, the occurrence of the desired 
teaching behaviours is to be recorded, and secondly, the 
appropriateness of the teaching behavours in the context of 
the situations in -which they occur is to be assessed! There¬ 
fore, two types of tools for observation and recording of 
teaching corresponding to these two objectives are required. 
Both these types of tools for assessing the performance of the 
microteacher on each of the skills he chooses to practice are 
discussed here. 
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Teacher Behavicur Occurrence SchediTle 
(TBOS) 

This tool is used for recording tallies of the 
behaviours being practised under a skill, A tally Is 
put as scon as a bchavioxn:’ occurs. At the end of the 
lesson, frequency of the tallies are counted. These tallies 
represent the frequency with ^/4ljch a particular skill 
component has been used. A sample observation tool which 
is used for recording the tallies of the occurrence of 
behaviours under a skill is given in table 4-1. It com¬ 
prises three columns. The first indicates the compoents 
of the skill, the second tallies and the third represents 

the total number of tallies against each of the compononts. 
the purpose of illustration, the compaieints of 

For^he skill of Re sponse Tanagemcnt are taken in the 
first column for Illustrations. The number of tallies put 
by a supervisor against different components of the skill 
arc also shown. 


Tabic 4.1 Teacher Behaviour Occurrence SchedtiLe for 
the skill of Response Management _ 


Component 

'Tallies 

-r 

Total 

Prompting 

1 

1 

r 

r 

1 

1 

Seeking further information 

^ ^ 

1 

1 

9 

Ref 0 Gusing 

\ 

t 

1 

1 

2 

Increasing critlal avrareness 

t 

r 

1 

1 

Total 

i ■ ' " 

t 

T- 

1 

13 
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On the basis cf the tallies against each component, 
the trainee is asked to increase the occurrence of those 
desirable behaviours under the skill ^Aiich the supervisor 
feels were not adequate • For example, in the above 
observation tool, tallies against the components of 'promptln® 
and increasing critical aivareness • are not adequate. The 
microtescher in such a case needs to be asked to increase ; 
the occurrence of these behaviours in his reteach session. [ 

f' 

In the skiJ.l of 'Response Management* only desirable behavioui 

K 

components are mentioned. But in certain skills such as 
'reinforcement' and 'Bscplaining' both the desirable and ; 

undesirable behaviours are mentioned. In these skills, if 

7 

the undesirable behaviours also occur, the trainee is asked ; 
to eliminate them. ' 

question might come to your mind as to vtoat is that j 

1 

adequate number against lAhlch a supervisor should judge the ' 

» 1 

adequacy/ of the occurrence of particular behaviour/component i 

in a microlesson. In this connection it is said that the 

number of times a trainee should use a particular component 

of a skill in a microlesson of five minutes or so cannot be 

fixed because it depends upon a number of factors such as the 

concept, the component Itself, the level of pupils, nature 

of pupils - real or peers, and number of compenents comprising 

the skill. It requires a judgement on the part of the 

supervisor providing the feedback. The experience has sho-wn 

that such a judgement on the part of an experienced supervise 



-Il¬ 
ls net difficult. 

Rating Scale 

The secend trrl vihich is used frr providing feedback 
to trainees is rating scale. As mentioned earlier it is 
used to'indicate the adequacy and appropriateness of the 
behaviours components occuring under a skill . A Bating 
Scale meant forasssssing skilla seven point 
scale. I’hereas the frequency of the occurrence of a behaviour 
under a ski].l is tallied as soon as it occurs, the rating 
against different components of the skill is done after the 
lesson is over. A rating scale vftiich is used in the training 
course organised by the NCT3RT is given in I it’comprises 
of three columns. Thefirst column indicates the components 
of the skill and the second represents rating. The third 
column is meant for comments, if any. ^e points on the rating 
scale indicate the followings 

1. Boor 

2. Not Satisfactory 

3. Nearly Satisfactory 

4. Satisfactory 

5. Pbirly satisfactory 

6. Very Satisfactory 

7. Excellent 

Far the purpose of illustration, the components of 
the skill of reinforcement are given in table 4.2. 
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Table 4.2 Ifatlng S csle for As s essment rf_.T_eaching 


Ccmpcnent 


i) Use cf praise words. 

11) Repeating and repharasing 
pupil responses. 

lii) Use of positive non¬ 
verbal reinforcers (Inclu 
ding extra verbal cues) 
but excluding \^riting 
pupils answers on the 
black board. 

iv) T*friting pupils ' answers 
on the black board, 
blame 

v) Use of^words 

vi) Use cf negative non¬ 
verbal reinforcers. 


Eating 


12 3 
12 3 

12 3 


12 3 

12 3 
12 3 


4 

4 


4 

I 

■4 


5 6 7 
5 6 7 

5 6 7 


5 6 7 

5 6 7 
5 6 7 


if any ' 


4 supervisor is required to show his assessment by J 

\ 

encircling(c) or crossing (x) the number which represents | 

his rating against a jjorticular component. A rating of I 

] 

'4' against a desirable behovour/component indicates its 
a cquisitlon ti o the satis factioi^n^such a case, a trainee ; 
is provided feedbachk that he should fiorther acquire this ^ 
teaching behaviour. The trainee is required to attain a i 
minimum level of mastery over different components of one : 

■3 

skill before he is allowed to practice another skill. A '5'| 
point rating on a seven point scale is generally considered| 
as the minimum level of mastery T.'fl-iich, a trainee should attaii 
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in respect cf desirable behaTaeurs rf the components of the 
skill. 

Both types of observation tools referred to earlier 
are given at the end of each skill discussed in this handbook. 

After knov/lng the meaning of the (concept' of feedback, 
observetion tools for recording the observations, you may be 
interested to know the different sources cf feedback and their 
relative efficacy. Tnough a reference to these sources of 
feedback has already been made in unit two of the handbook, 
this section presents the discussion of these sources in a 
little more detail. 

Sources of Feedbadc ' 

The following are different sources of feedback used 
in microtcaching settingss- 

o Mechanical gadgets a) Video-tape 

b) Audio-tape 

0 College Supervisor 

0 Peers 

o Pupils who make up the micro-class 

o Any combination of the first four sources 

of fcedba<d^. . 

Mechanical gadgetss Videotape and /judiotape are being used 
extensively in U.K. and a number of other countries for pro¬ 
viding feedback to teacher trainees. In the former the verbal 
as well as the non-verbal behaviour of a microteacher are 
T’pcorded. The later only records the verbal behaviour cf o 
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luicrotcpc lier • lit Indiaj our "teacher "training ins'ti'tu'tions 
are no"t at present v/itti "videotapes and. they" s."!" e not likely 
to have it for several years to come. In such a sit'uation, 
audio-tape can only be used for feedback, 

A microteacher can have self feedback from vid.eotape 
and audiotape. After his lesson is over, these gadgets 
can be replayed and h^Can Identify his desirable and "un¬ 
desirable behaviours. But the use of audiotape is limited 
in tliis regard as it records only the verbal behaviour. 
Therefore, tliis source is more useful for practice of 
verbal sld-lls and less useful for skills "Virhic h have non¬ 
verbal behaviours compcJfents, 

TTe findings of a number of studies conducted in 
this regard also reveal that audiotape feedback can be as 
effective and sometimes more effective than videotape 
feedback for acquisition of verbal skills (Gall st. al .1971 
sMvely ai. 1970, x ward, 1970 5 ) 

College Supervisor and Peer Runervisor 


Another source of feedback is college super_ u. 

visor is tha.t student teac’er receives feedback from an 
nxparlerocd t,®hor. “^auc-tor in a training college. 

Yo"h .another „ 

OTDUrce of feedback is peer. Here a 
student teacher provides feedbock to his follow student 


teacher. In our country, where vjdeotapes aro not availeblo 
in teacher training institutions, and the use of audiotape 
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hardly needs any emphasis. It appears to be the most 
si'^nlficant sourco oT provid n.'^ feedback to trainees. 

Field studios sponsored by the Dapartm^'nt of Teacher 
Education liave revealed that the colle.'^e s'i:5)ervlsor 
feedback is effective in d^velopinp; general teaching 
competence in secondary student teachers(Das si, 1976). 
Some researchers outside India liave also found that tutors 
are effective in relation to changes in teaching behaviour 
of students in microtoaching (He knight 1971; Orme 1966; 

Me Donald and Allen,1967) , 

In our training collcg^is the teac her-trainee ratio 
generally muchhigher tJian IjIO. Because of this liigh 
teacher and trainee ratio, organisation of microteaching 
prograramo for student teachers becomes difficult. It was 
therefore, tlx)uslit as to vrhether peers could also bo used 
for providing feedback. R'^search studies conducted in 
tliis regard by nud large lie.vo revealed that peer feedback 
is as ■'ffective as colloge supervisor feedback, (Das ^ ^ 
1977 and 79), In the light of these results p-^ers can alsc 
be used to provide foodbock. alcngi-dth College supervisor. 
Pupils' Foedbapk 

In bjio Indian model of microteaching developed by th 
Department of Teaclnn- Education, IICERT, peers (student 
uoacners) comprise microclass. In^ther countries, real 
pi^ils majrco up tho microclass. Studios have boon conduct 



to detorniino the value of p'uplls' feedback, Tuckmau aiid 

Oliver (196S) who compared the relative efficacy of four 

feedback conditions pupil feedback; supervisor* s feedback; 
both pupil and supervisor's feedbacK 

and iJO feedback report d that both the treatments involving 
pi:?)il feedback prodixjod significantly greater change than 
other two conditions. In this connection, Morrison and 
Me Intyre (1973), iTowever, su' est that pupil can bo 
effective only "when the same pupils are involved in micro- 
teaching ov'r a considerable period and are trained in the 
use of rating scales or other instruments". 

After reviewing the different sourc'^s of feedback ant^ 

their I'-elativo efficacy, it can be concluded that for 

to 

developing competence/Use specific te^'Ching skills and 
general t.‘aching competence of tho trainees teachers, we 
may uso bot]x tlio sources of fe-^dback-colle'^e sup'^rvisors 
feGdba,ck and poor feedback, 

Guidina Princiolos for ProvMina Feedback 

The following are some of the guidelines which a 
siporvisor should keep in mind virile providing feedback 
to a teacher trainee. This would make tho feedback more 
effective. 

TUq supervisor should first highlight the positive 
points in regard to the acquisition of the particuiLar 
teaching skill being practised by him. This builds up the 
self confidence of e microt^acher, enhances liis self image; 
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2 , Aftnr appreciating tho positive points, the 

should 

svqpervisor/drav, tho attention of the brainee to other 

/ 

components of tho sjdll in which the former considers 
the latter to be yoak. Fc may thius impr'^ss upon him 

t 

tho need to mastpr these comnorpnb behaviours of the 
skill. Ha should also assure the trainee th-^t with little 
moro practice, ho woulc}be able to master these component 
behaviour s. 

3, The supervisor should try to soo that f^^edback 

> F 

session takes tho form of informal setting. This is because 
a trainee's receptivity of fer-'dback is likely to be greater 

F 

in as informal setting, 

I 

4, The feedback needs to be provided in a non-tbroateni.np 

I 

way, 

I 

t 
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MICRO TEA QHIMl SETTING 

Ihis section deals with micro teaching setting conprising such 
variables as number of pupils comprising a microdase, time duration 
of a microlesson, time duration of different steps in a microteaching 
cycle, the nature of pupils in a micro-olass-real or peers, and the 
type of supervisor# Having gone through this section, you are expected 
to realise, the objectives given in the box 

1) Know the elements of a microteaching setting. 

2) Can take about the a decision, about size of a I 
class in a microteaching setting, 

3) Khow the time duration of a microlesson and 
different steps of microteacliing cycle, 

4) Khow about the strenglhs and weakness of using 
real pupils and peers as pupils in a microteaching 
class 

1 

The said variables involved in a microteaching setting are 
described below one by one. 

Size of the Glass 

Central to the concept of microteaching is the notion of , 

reducing the number of pupils in the class, A class, in a mlcroteachipg, 
setting, consists of five to ten pupils. The reduction in the number 
of pupils in the daas lesssns complexily of the 'learning to teadi' | 

situation. It enables a micro teacher to have a better control over the ; 
class. Relieved of the problem of discipline, the microteacher can ] 
focus his all efforts on the practice of the substantive skill con^jonen^l 
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behaviour. In our situation, we normally use 5-6 pupils in a 
micTOolaBS, However, this is not prescriptive. There can be marginal 
adjustments in view of the local situation. 


Time Duration of Microlessons 


to 


Another elcanent of ndcroteaching setting refers/duration of a 
- to 

microlesson. As compared^ormai teaching situation, mlcrotoacbing lesson 
time is also reduced. Hiis also reduces some-of the complexity of 
learning to teach ’situation and gives the student teacher increased 
opportunily to concentrate on the skill under practice. Usually, the 
duration of microlessons is 5 - 10 minutes. The duration of five minutes 
was found sufficient ty researchers at Stanford University. They also 
felt that the length of lesson was not a major factor in skill learning 

■ •+' j 

(Hargie and Mnidment, 1979). 


At irtany colleges, the length of lesson is, however, increased 
gradually as a studant teacher progresses through his microteaching 
programme. After practising a number of skills, the time duration of 
a micro lesson is increased from five to ten minutes which the students 
find more rewarding smd Maidment, 1979), For the skilla of 

’set induction' and ’Closure', the time duration of the lesson is 
increased from five to fifteen minutes. The rationale for increasing the 
length of a micro“lesaan for practising the said skills is that how can 
a microteacher be expected to dose a lesson which he has not taught or 
open a lesson which he does not intend to teach. 

The notion of increasing the time duration of microlessons 
gradually has been found to be useful ty Hargie and Maidment as it 
takes gradually the inicroteaohing exercise to more meaningful and realist! 


Situation. 



In the Indian model of microteaching de-veloped ty the NCERT, tb 
time duration of a microlesson is kept six minutes. The experience has 
shown that a period of six minutes is adequate for the practice of a 
teaching skill. 

Duration of different steps in a micro teaching cycle 

It has already been discussed in unit two that a mi croteaching 
csyaLa consists of Teach, Tfeedback, Replan, Eeteach and Refeedliack steps, 
A student teacher is required to complete as many cycles as msy be 
needed to attain masteiy over a teaching skill. It has however, been 
found that seoondaiy student teachers, in general, attain a desirable 
level of mastery over a teaching skill &fter completing two cycles 
(Das gt 1979). Attainment of a 5 point rating in regard to mastery 
over a teaching skill on a seven point rating scale is considered as 
the desirable level of mastery. The time duration for different steps 
a micfoteaching cycle is different in different universities and college 
of education. 

a 

However, the duration for different steps of/mi croteaching 
cyde. as evolved through experience in the Indian model being implement 
by the N CERT, is as below s- 

1) Teach - 6 minutes 

2) Sbedback - » 6 '• 

3^ Replan - 12 " 

4) Heteach - 6 " . 

5) Re feedback - 6 " 


36 minutes 



Hie total time duration of a ttiicrcteaching cycle l3 36 minutes. 

Hiis has been found to be Workable by the Qolleges of Education using 
mi CTO teaching in their student teaching programne in the country. 

Nature of Pupils for Micrcfclaas 

In a microdasBj, there- retsl pupils or peers acting as puuils. 

In the basic Sfcandford model, the microclass consisted of real puoils. At 
many collies of education in U.K. where microteaching technique is used 
for developing teaching competence in student teachers, real pupils still 
constitute a microclass. Using real pupils in a microteaching setting 
has a number of advantages. The first advantage is that setting is more 
mearer to real situation; and te rach, training exercise in the setting 
is more meaningful. The second advantage is the transferalrLlity of 
acquired skills to real situation increases. Bit using real pupils 
poses a number of problems j’tioularly, in our country. If real pupils 
are brought to the training colleges during school hours, these pupils 

r 

suffer because they are not being b^efitted as to what is taught to their 

peers in their respectivs alassrooms, Sbmatimes, Heads of schools do not 

> 

want to spare their pupils at all wl-fch the result that training college 
teachers find it different to organise microtenching sessions. Many 
training colleges,' therefore, bring pupils to their colleges after 
normal school hours and these pupils are paid for the time spent in 
microteaching sessiens. Besides the payment to pupils, trS-ining 
' colleges ha-TO ■fco bear the transport charges for bringing pupils to their 
collies and leaving them ‘Go their homes. 
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Because of the afore niaitioned oijganlB^tiohBl problems and the 
financial in^ilecationa some colleges tried out peer student teachers 
instead of real pupils for the Jiractice of teaching skills using 
microteacning. Viien peers act as pupils in a microteaching.i the setting! 
is said to be simulated or an artificial one* It is far renoved from the'- 
realistic setting, At one place, it was found out that student teadiers ' 

s 

r 

were unhappy while teaching a peer group and indicated that they saw no ’ 


relevance in such a exercise, and found it quite difficult in many 
instances to irtiintain any serious discussion in the nicrolessons. 
(Hargie and Maldinent, 1979). Because of this, a doubt arises whether 


I 



training provided to student teachers for acquisition of teaching skills i 


in simulated conditions can be meaningful and useful for teaching In a 


real dasaroom setting. Before finding an answer to the aforesaid 


question, let us review the training procedure in Some other professions, 
Vfe find that pilots are trained in the ’artificial' circumstances of the 

I 

link trainer; driving schools have their traffic simulatorB and medic^il 
students their cadavers,"^ Training tD soldiers to combat in the battle 
field is ealso provided in simulated conditions. An important advantage c 


^^™*^lated conditionB is that a trainee is introduced to training in a 
norv-stressfWL conditions .Streasess and strains of a real situations are 
gradually introduced into the training situation. Simulated condition 

i 

gives a trainee a greater control over the element^ involved in his 
training. 
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In view of the usefulneaa of aimulated conditions in the 
training of pilots, doctors, drivers, studies have been conducted to 
determine the comparative effectiveness of microteaching settings 
with resi pupils and peers in the development of general teaching 

conpatence in student teachers, These studies have revealed that both 
of these settings are equally effective (Das et 1077 & 79). 
Goldthwaite 'a study (1969) also indicated that it was a valuatle 
learning experience for peers, in terms of improving their own 
teaching performance, to participate as pupils in microteaching. 

In the light of research studies mentioned earlier, peers are used 
as pupils in the nicroteaehing model developed ly the NGBB&T. In this 
model, peers also act as supervisor as already discussed in the 

I 

earlier section* A student teacher is, therefore, required to perform 
three different types of roles. He acts as a student teacher 
acquiring teaching skills, plays the role of a supervisor and also acts 
as a pupil, in the ndcroclass, These differe.it types of roles help 
h^ln to gain different types of experiences which facilitate acquisition 
of teaching skills» 

Some practitioners advocate that when peers act as pupils in a 
micro teaching setting, peers should be assigned different roles to 
perform. EP-ch one should be asked to manifest behaviour either of 
a high achiever, low achiever, dull student or a problem student etc,. 

It is argued that when these roles are assigned, the micro teaching 
setting moves nearer to a real setting* Bit experience has shown 
that role playing is not very useful for practice of a number of skills. 


t 
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It is shightly useful in the skill of lessons maiiagement of pupil 
responses. It is, therefore, en?)hasised that role playing ty stucJsnt 
teachers may be used discretely with a caution, 

SiDervlsor 

Pbr providing feedback to teacher trainees, use of college 

supervisor is indispensable. In the NSERT model of micro teaching peer 

supervisor and college supervisor both are used for providing feedback 

to trainees. In a teacher training institution vhere the teaching 

staff is inadequate, use of peer supervisor for providing feedback is 

very helpful and useful. The relative efficacy of these sources of 

feedback and others has already been discussed in the section entitlec 
* . » 

'feedback*,' 
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IHTEG-RATIOH OP TEACHIHG SKILLS 


OBJECTIVES 

In this unit, you have already studied concepts of 
modelling, feedback and microteaching setting. This section 
presents to you the need for training in the integration of 
teaching skills, meaning and definition of the term**’inte- 
gration, different strategies of integration and tools needed 
for assessing the quality of integration in a lesson. The 
section also presents in brief, the concept of 'Mini Teaching'. 

After reading the section, you are expected to realise 
the objectives given in the box. 

T--T 

I o Understand the use for training in the inte- ' 

, gration of teaching skills, , 

, I 

o Know the meaning and definition of the term, , 

f 

, integration in the concept of teaching skills ' 

I I 

' o Know t^e different strategies of integration , 

I of tesiching skills ' 

' o Enow aliout the evaluation tools to be used , 

' \ 

t for assessing the integration of teaching ' 

skills \ , 

' < 

, o Know the\concept of Mini-teaching. ' 

-\-" 

Why Integration of Teaching Skills ? 

One of the criticisms generally levelled against exist¬ 
ing practice teaching programme is that student teachers 
after being taught principles of teaching are sent to schools 
for practice teaching, “ This procedure is compared with ar^. 
individiial who after having been taught principles of 


I 
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swinmiing, is dropped inio the deep end of a swimming pool to| 
leam swimming. The individual struggles for life. If he 
succeods, he learns swimming. It may also happen that he 
may get drowned. Such a procedure in the training of teachei 
may work with some student teachers, "but it is* likely to dsa*^ 
troy the confidence of others. r 

! 

In the microteaching approach, student teachers are pro^ 
vided a simplified and controlled sit^uation in which they f 
undertake practice for acquiring teaching skills one hy one,! 
After skills are acquired by student teachers in microteach-1 
•ing settings, they are sent to schools for practice teachluf' 
in real classroom settings. It is ar 3 n.cd that even in this 
approach we do not prepare teachers for teaching practice 
real classroom setting. No doubt, we are not throwing stu- j 
dents in at the deep end, Vfhat we are doing is that we allop 
them to master isolated teaching skills for a time and then j 
we proceed to throw them in at the 'deep end*. The are not ? 
provided any training in the training college to integrate j 
individually mastered skills. The result is vicarous inte- ' 
gration/the teaching skills. Can this be improved through 
systematically, planned integration is a relevant quohtiqn 
here. Theoretically, it is not only possible but desirable , 
as well. This intervention serves as a bridge between train¬ 
ing in isolated skills and the real teaching situation, 


The integration of teaching skills in the context of 

(> 

microteaching referred to earlier raises several questions 
for consideration. V/hat is meant by the integration of teacb? 
ing skills? Does it take place vicariously in a real classiol 
setting or some training is needed ? Vfhat are the diff erent | 
strategies of integration of teaching skills. Answers to j 
» I 
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these questions and some other related questions are attempted 
in the following discussion. 

Integration Defined 

Integration roouires an ability on the part of a student 
teacher to (a) perceive the given teaching situation; (b) exa- 
-linc tho repertoire of the component teaching skills with 
hiiH (c) select and organise^ them into a sequenced pattern 
of the component skills to realise the instructional objec¬ 
tives; and (d) use the component teaching skills in the de¬ 
sired sequenced patterns with ease and fluency. Integration 
of the component skills in this context refers to the process 
through which this ability is acquired by a student teacher. 
Integration can thus be defined as the process through vrhich 
a student teacher acquires the ability to perceive with pre¬ 
cision the teaching situation in its entirety, select and 
organise the component teaching situation in the desired 
sequence to form effective patterns for realising the speci¬ 
fied instructional objectives and use then with ease and 
fluency. 

The Process of Integra tion 

An important question which needs considera,tion is whe¬ 
ther integration of teaching slcills occurs automatically without 
deliberate efforts after the acquisition of the component 
teaching skills individually through microteaching or does 
it require delibrate planning and training ? 

The reaction to the questionposed above are mixeci. A 
group of experts in the area maintains that what is important 
is the mastery of the component skills. Once the component 
skills are mastered adequately, the student teacher can pick 
and choose from his roportoire teaching skills as per needs 
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of a particular teaciiing situation. The docisions to be taken 
in various teaching situations are so local and specific that 
they are almost subjective. These decisions cannot be antici¬ 
pated. So, specific training in integration of the component 
skills is a myth. There is, therefore, no need for delibrate 
planning. Integration takes place automatically through ex- ■ 
perience in real teaching situation. 

There is another group of experts which considers that 
uni-skill training through microteaching idiosyncranises the 
teaching behaviovir of student teachers. Iftiless specific attem¬ 
pts are made to smoothon these idiosyncratic behaviours through 
integration exercises, the student teacher will fail to achieve 
an optinumintegration of teaching skills with the result that 
teaching behaviours will permanently establish themselves in 
student teachers. Integration training exercises, according 
to this group, is essential to smoothon and harmonise the edges 
of the teaching behaviours. 

The ti*uth seems to lie nearer to the second pssition. For 
a student teacher, the shift from the uni—skill training 
through microtoaching to a rea" teaching situ.^tion is an abru¬ 
pt one. In order to snoothen this abrupt shift, bridges have 
to be built. The bridges will have be fomned through training 
in graded integration exercises based on the successively in¬ 
creased number of the component skills till the student tea¬ 
cher reaches the fina3. integration of the component skills 
culminating in actual teaching. Practice of the individual 
component skills using nicroteaching technique prepares the 
student teacher for teaching, while integration \exercises 
snoothen the transition from the simple laboratory training 
situation to the complex teaching situation in a natural sett¬ 
ing, This implies that the integration process is located 
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sonowliGre iDetween laic rote aching and the actual teaching situation. 
The organisation of training in integration of the skills appears 
to be a difficult talk indeed duo to the highly local specific 
teaching decisions a student teacher is required to take in a 
particular teaching situation. But despite this serious linita— 
tion, the integration exercises appear to be- indispensable to 
help student teachers by -way of (a) sraoothening the transition 
from the laboratory training situation to actual teaching situa¬ 
tion; and (b)•providing practice in naking decisions regarding 
the synthesis of the component skills in selected teaching 
situations. 



There appears to be atleast two major dimensions of the 

dinien- 
addir 

tive dimension iiidicates the horizontal dimer,sion. The subsum¬ 
ption dimension is based on Gangne's heirarchical analysis of 
the learning task. Here, the presumption that teaching is a 
complex teaching skill can be analysed into its simpler component 
skills is carried further. The component skills in a particular 
class are arranged in the heirarchical order according to the 
levels of their complexity. 


Integra tio n S trat egi es of Teaching Skills 

There are a number of integration strategies of teaching 
skills. Those are discussed bolowi- 

1) Ho Strategy : Ho strategy is also a strategy of integration. 
This can be the prevalent practice wherein a student teacher pro¬ 
ceeds from microteaching setting to a real teaching setting 
directly. He is not provided any training in the integration 
of skills in a nicroteaching setting. He integrates the teach¬ 
ing skills in a real classroom setting only. 
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2 ) S mmatlve S-f^rateCT 

In t’lis strategy, training is provided to student teachers 
to integrate the individually mastered skills in a microteachini 
setb.ing. The tine dijration of this training exercise is, how¬ 
ever, increased depending upon the number of teaching skills to 
be integrated. For instance, if student teachers have mastered 
five teaching skills individually i.e. , S^, S^, & S^,the 

training is provided to them to integrate these skills in a 
controlled setting. In this training exercise, tii.ie duration of 
the lesson is increased from 5 minutes to 12 to 15 minutes. 
Since the time duration is increased,the length of the lesson 
■''' 7 ‘ill be increased accordingly. The lesson is observed and feed¬ 
back nrovided. Training exercise continuos till the student 
teachers acquires a seasonable level of mastery over the inte¬ 
gration of the said skills - , 82 ^ & S^. After he 

attains mastery in the integration of these skills, he is asked 
to practice teaching in a real classroom setting. Given below 
is a table which gives thu tine duration of a microlesson in th 
exercise for integration of teaching skills. 

Time duration of the T^aiiiing B-ercise in the Integration 
of Teaching Skills. 


S.IIo. Mastery of the Timo Integration Time 



Skill 

Duration Skills 

Duration 

1 . 

Skilly 

5 mts. - 

- 

2. 

Skill2 

- do - - 

- 

5 . 

Skilly 

- do - 

- 

4. 

Skilly 

- do - - 

- 

5. 

^Skill 5 

— do — S. , Sp , S^,S.,S|-, 

12 to 15 

• . j__ 


minute-:' 
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3. . S-t rateffiT 

This strategy is different from the summative one. In this 
strategy, training is provided to a student teacher to integrate 
fche first two mastered skills before he proceeds further to master 
another skill, For instance, when a student teacher has mastered 
fcwo teaching skills - Skill of reinforcement and Skill of probing 
Quoationing (S^ a: S 2 )> he is provided training to integrate these 
skills first before he undergoes practice to mastec the third 
skill - say the skill of stimulus variation. Training exercise 
continues till he acquires a reasonable level of mastery over the 
integration of those two skills (S^ and S 2 ) tlioroaftoij,he agaiti 
undurgoes practice to master another skill say the skill of sti¬ 
mulus variation. After mastering this skill, he undergoes 

practice for integration of three skills i.e. skill of reinforce¬ 
ment, skill of probing questioning and the skill of stimulus vari¬ 
ation. After attaining mastery over tho integration of these 
skills, he proceeds further to acquire another skill say the skill 
of Illustrating with Examples. He then undergoes practice for 
acquiring ability to integrate the said four skills. This process 

continues till he develops and integrates the desired number of 
skills. 

In this strategy, time duration and length of a microlesson 
gradually increased as the student teacher increases the number 
of skills to be integrated. Given below is a table which gives 
ti‘,ie duration of microlesson 

Training Exer cise in the Integration of 
Skills,. “ ~-—----- 
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S'.lTo 

. Mastery of Skill 

Time . 
Duration 

Training Exer¬ 
cise in the in¬ 
tegration of 
Skills 

Time Durs. 
tion of 
the nicr:). 
lesson ffli 
the into- 
gratioK c! 
skill;: 

' 1 . 

Skill of Reinforce¬ 
ment (S^) 

5 mts. 

- 


2. 

Skill of Probing 
questioning (S2) 

5 mts. 

S^ and S2 

8 mts, 

3 . 

Skill of Stimulus 
Variation (S^) 

5 mts. 


1 2 mts. 

4 . 

Skill of Illustrat¬ 
ing with Examples 

CS4) 

5 mts. 

s-,, s^, 

By & S^. 

16 mts, 

5 . 

Skill of Explain¬ 
ing 

5 mts. 

»^2 ^ ^3' 

"^ 4 ^ ^ ^5* 

20 mts, 

A 

^ • 

Diode Strategy 





In this strategy, training is provided to integrate two in¬ 
dividually nastered skills. Those skillo are integrated in pairs 
Aiter integrating the desired number of skills in pairs, all 
■chose skills arc integrated. This strategy is in between the 
sum’ ativo and additive strategies. It thus possesses the advan¬ 
tages of both of those strategies. While adopting this strategy 
of integration, it vroiild be more useful if coraplomentary skill?! 
arc integrated in pairs. Time duration of a nicrolesson is 
also increased when skills are integrated in pairs. Given be¬ 
low is a table which illustrates the tirae duration of a micro¬ 
lesson in the integration training exorcise. 
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Time Duration of the Training ^fzercise in the Integra¬ 
tion of Skills# 


S.Ho. 

Mastery of 
Skill 

Time Du¬ 
ration 

Training Exorcise 
in the integra¬ 
tion of skills. 

Time 

Duration 

1. 

Si 

5 mts. 

- 

8 mts. 

2. 

Sa 

5 mts. 

S-j , & S 2 . 

6 mts. 

3. 


5 mts. 

- 


4. 


5 mts. 

S3 & 

8 mts. 

5. 


5 mts. 

- 


67 

^6 

5 mts. 


8 mts. 

7. 


- 

to Sg 

23 mts. 


Thia process continues till- the desired number of skills 
are mastered in pairs and integrated finally* After master¬ 
ing the skills in controlled settings, student teachers are 
asked to undergo practice teaching in real classroom settings. 

5# Subsumption Strategy 

This strategy is based on Gagno’s heirarchical analysis 
of the learning task . It represents vertical dimension of 
integration of teaching skills# Here the presumption that 
teaching i a complex teaching skill which can be analysed 
into its simpler oomponent skills is carried further* The 
oomponent skills in a particular class are arranged in the 
heirarchical order according to the levels of their complex¬ 
ity. This strategy can-be opoqp^tionalised with an example 
from the area of classroom questioning skills. 






Hierarchy of Ques-bioning 
Skills Subo-ozaption strategy, 

StructTariag Questions 

fluency in Questioning 

Probing Questioning. 

* 

The skill components of grammatical correctness^ rele¬ 
vance and Gonciseness*^rom the component skill^^tructuring 
of (luestions. In .the next stage^ the use of the threo 
skill cnmponentiiWill continue in structuring questions. The 
addition of voice and speed components will develop the 


Diagram 
No. I 

ji_,..t. 

» Q.S ! 

PQ 









Conpoii<?iit Skill Dinoiision 
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ocmponents ckill of fluency in questioning. Tlic addition 
of the skill components of prompting, seeking further in- 
formation, refocussing, rodirec-* and increasing critical 
awareness vrill develop the probing questions. The increas¬ 
ing levels of questions to he asked can also form one of 
tho stages. Here each, simpler level subsumes in the svib— 
sequent more complex skill. Similarly, hierarchies can be 
established in respect of motivational and explaining skills, 
iho time duration of the raicrolesson and its length VJlll 
hicrcaso progressively as the student teachers moves for¬ 
ward towaras complex skills. 

Subs ij inntion - Add-ition Strategy : 

This strategy is eclectic in approach and account for 
the complex nature of the teaching skills and their inte¬ 
gration. In constras'c to litiocr integration, thp complexity 
of tho integration of component skills has boon represented 
in the diagram given below. 



PunGtional.-arGa dimension. 


Diagram 2 

Subsumption - Addition 
Strategy of Integration 
of 0 omponent Skills. 
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Questioning (Q), Motivational (M) and Explaining iall on 
the fniicticnal orco horizontal dinonsionj, uhirLS r crr^r-c-’': 
skills fall on the vertical dimension* Elxicncy in Quos- 
tion (FQ) integrs.tcs horizontally trith Kcinf oreoiaoiit (Kc) 
to develop tliG intogratod coiaponont skills of see .induction 
(SI) and Cl Osin’S ( 0 "). Illustration with E''.ample (ICN) 
end St.imui.us Yariatioii (SV) integrates into the Explaining 
(Expl.) Rl-ill, lliG Explaining Skill, Prehing Questioning, 
StimuliLo Ys.i'iafcioj.i and Roinforcoinont in. jcgrate to form the 
Biscussion skill (d). The Explaining Skirl through ver¬ 
tical inbegraticn foin the skill to Lecture (L). Tl:o proco 
of this type can he further refined through more oxercises. 
The length of tho training lesaons and the concepts to "be 
used will increase progressively as the process moves 


ee? 


forward towards complex skills. 


Tliis section has suggested several strategics for 
tho integration of teaching skills. These strategies have 
heen formulaued in logical operations. Studies are noodod 
uO dote2?iaino the comparative effectiveness of these different 
strategics of inbogration of teaching skills in order to 
improve tho efficiency of the microteacliing techniciuc. 

The department of teacher education has sponsored a field 
study in which relative efficiency of some strategies of 
integration is being dotorninod. 
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TooXg 


Uhilo attaining nastery over different toachdiig skills, 
a troinoo oco^ulr^G 'believio^jirs wUioh. are different coiapoiieiitv^ 
of the Dicill .-under practice, Hia acquisition o'f tiio skill 
in cvaluabed In terms of "beliaviours/coDponents of tlxc skills 
which, he is able to produce in the microteaohing setting. 

The unit of training is, therefore, is the component bclia- 
viour of the skill. In Integr^itlon, ho-;'Xover, the -uiiit for 
training is the component skill and a,B such the e-T-nlu-ation 
tool includes items on component skills tinder practice 
rather than skill components. 


In addition to the use of the cgnponent teaching skills 
in a particular integration exorcise, the process envisages 
the criteria of relevauco, soguencing, flexibility, the 
oasG and fluency -with which component skill can be used. 

So, the tool to evaluate integration, contains items on each 
of tho component teaching skills under the process of inte¬ 
gration at a particular stage as well as items concerning 
tho criteria of relevance, sequencing, flexibility, ease 
and flexibility, Si,ioh a tool is used for measuring the 
level of integration and for providing feedback to student 
teachers, A tool for the p-urpose is in the process of 
development* ’ 


Sp.lrit of Inquiry 

The concept of integration of component skills is still 
in its embryionic stage, Tho conceptual framework, modus 
operand! for its training, feval\3ntion and measurement tools, 
the node of providing feedback in this vital area of micro- 
toaching provide fertile gromid for research, experimenta¬ 
tion and innovation. 
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The a-L-ea GlaovJ.d he considered as open for inq.u-iry rather tlicui 
talcing tlio things at their face value. 


Mii ni T ear hing 

The concept of nini-bcaching emerged ard deveioped ai 
Ulster College in 197 o. This approach is closely related 
to nicroteaching approach in some respoebs. But it also 
incorporates a nuiahor of features vhich djffcr from the In¬ 
itial fjtanford cssign. Uhile defining ninl-teachiiig, Hargie 
ot al (1978) nention, ”Kini-toaching has a central element 
the notion of breaking the complex act of beaching, sealed 


dovm in. its component teaching 0ki3.1 ai’ens 
This involves firstly the identification of dxserc-te skill 
areas which sc-on to be operative in the overall act; socondly 
tho training of each of these skills in isolation from other 
skills; thirdly the gradual integration ot these skills and 
finally the utilization of all these skills in the complete 
act. Thus it is arguccl tlikt social skills can bo acciuirod 
in a naminr similgr to that followed in the ■vvajtr’nn- of 
motor skills, whereby tho act is broken dotm and gradually 
reconstructed". 


Tho importance of mini teaching lies in the fact that 
it emphasises the integrn.tion of teaching skills. It is an 
extonsicn of the micro'teach3j.og approach rather than an 
alternative! mxthod for training of teachers. The tino dura¬ 
tion of tho nicrolesson, tlxo length of the nicrolesson and 
the number of pupils comprising fcho class aro progressively 
increased as a sbudent teacher moves towards integration 
of more and more individually mastered skills,' Mini—tea¬ 
ching is a bridge between nicroteaching setting and actual 
classroom setting. Miniteaching facilitates the transfer 
of skill mastery to actual classroom situation. 
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Both the approaches i<e* Microteachin^ mid Minitoach- 


ins differ in a nimber of respects, firstly in the latter 
C^pproacl), 'reteaah session* which is very enphacised in 
the fornei:, is ahondoned, Secondly, in the nicrotoaching 
approach, iiastory over individual skills is albained in 


siniilnted settings with reol pupils or poors, Hiniteaoh- 


ing stands for conditions that 


approximate to real ones. 


In nicroteaching, the sise of tho nicroclasa oonciets of 


5 to 10 pupils, ¥hej?ess in the Diniteachiug, the number 
of pupils is progressively increased from 5 to Ml clxtss, 
In aicrotcaching approach, teaching skills are mastered 
one ty one and no attempt is made to integrate those tou¬ 
ching skills, while the mini-teaching is for the integra¬ 
tion of skills at certain stages. 
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UNIT FIVE - ORG^ISjglOK 


OVERVI-BW 


Unit one helped assess the wealcness of the 

student teaching prograrane being follovred in our Colleges p£ 

Sducation, Unit tt^o provided to you an idea about the 

pot^tiality of niicroteaching to atrongthai the eadsting 

student teaching prograrttne. The Unit also esplained the 

meaning, concept and orocedure of microteaching. You v^e 

e:^osed to the analysis of teaching into slcLlls fjd.1h definitions 

of tile allied terms. Unit four presented the^cgnponents of 

microteaching - modelling, feedback, sotting/integration - 

in a little more detail that they ’fere presented in unit two. 

The Ictiowledge about the various sheets of microteaching 

« 

presented to you in these units must have stimulated you in 
trying out the technique in your institution to improve 
the student-teaching pfograntne. Naturally, several questions 
mi^t have arisen in your mind immediately.^ Can 1 introduce 
microteaching in my institution? is it ripe/^^ adoption of 
this innovation? If yes, hovr can I do that? That pre.>arations 
will have to be made to do that? ’'hat organisational steps 
are InTOlved in this task? This- unit presets the org.anisationeiL 
aspects of microteaching. 


0BJ3CTIV3S 


%on reading the unit, you are required to 
realise the specific objectives outlined in the box 
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belov/: 


WiO'j'T the organisatiohal stc^js involved 
in practising teaching slcills using 
m^-croteaching, 

Know the resources needed for organising the 
the practice of teaching skills throu^ 
m i crot e adi Ing. 

Given the facilities/ can pr<^are a 
sched’Jle for the practice of teadiing 
skills through microteaching, 

Wiow the considerations in allocating 
rolos to different persons vhile org nising 
practice in teaching skills throui^ 
microteaching. 

\ 

Know ho^^/^ to evaluate the programme of 
practice of teaching skills through 
mi cro t eachin g* 


ORSaMlSiglQNjSI, STSE3 


The organisation of microteaching in the Coll 'gss of 
Sducation for practising teaching skills with a view to- 
preparing for the block student teaching programme involves 
several decisions to be taken, identific-ition, mobilisation 
and management of facilities, management of the personnel# 
scheduling, implementing the orogranne and evaluating. 

This requires careful planning. This section deals %ri.th 
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ths varioiis organisational st<^s. 

1. Crucial Decision 

The institution is to take the crucial decision to 
introduce microtetching. The decision comes threwgh two 
distinct -^ays. Firstly, the xjniversity includes it aS an 
integral part of student teaching in its curriculum. So, 
the Collages affiliated to the university have to arrange 
for it. secondly, the university has either not takai a 
decision to include it in the curriculum formally as yet or 
jt is in the process of doing it. It is likely to take some 
time. The decision to adopt the technique is easier in 
the former case. The only requirement is preparation. But 
the decision is a little difficult to take in the latter case. 
One is likely to face a number of hurdles, since the faculty 
members may consider this as .a threat to their competence, the*?- 
mi^t be skep'tic about its utility and effectiveness? there 
micht bf difficulties in -Qie •^’ray of getting practice in 
teaching slcills throu^ microteaching accounted for in the 
block student teaching and so there micht resistance from 
the trainees for additional work. These and many more obstacles 
may come in the vray of the decision to adopt microteaching 
for Tjractising bho teaching skills. 

In a situation as the one outlined above, the decision 
may not be unnecessarily hastsidd through, since this hardens 
resistance in some of the faculty members. The alternative is 
to organise a seminar or a discussion on microteaching. This 
can be done by one or .two staff members vjho Icnow about the 
technique. The decision may be fair and free from personal 
biases. Of course, the discussion will be organised in 
consultation vdth the Head of ihe Institution, If possible. 



the objectives of the discussion may be circrulated a few 
days earliar. If some reading material is available^ it 
may be placed in the library for ‘ccns'Altation' by the 
staff members. Ultlmotely. a decision regarding the try out 
of the technique on a limited scale according to the number 
of trained personnel may be planned for the first year. This 
T.iill be balpfui in several vrayc. Eirstiy, on a limited 
scale^ it vjill be possible to manage the try out oompetsntly. 
Secondly, the limited try out will provide you ^vith the 
necessary esg^erience and the confidencva arising out of it. 
Thirdly, some of your colleagues -/-iJl also ge'in eaperience 
in the U3e of the tedin.lc.TUe, Lastly the trainees v.rill 
also have a feel,of lt„ Tie ej^erience has be'sn that they 
get so intarested that v - vT'e read**’ to work even outside 
colleo©- 'Th® trainees sharing of their microteaching 
e3qp.=riQnce 'oith other triinees stimulates more to practice of 
teaching skills through mi croteach.lng. So, through careful 
presentation, discu3S-on, pc-rsussion, the decision and 
commitment of the faculty for int'-oducing the innovation in 
a phased manner ra.^y be obtained. This is the precondition 
for the successful use* of the teebniegue in tlie student 
teaching progra'lsne, ' 

2. Sele c tion of Sir. 3 Is 

As hoo bee-i pcintsd out unit •tiiree. there are number 
teaching skills. Twenty skills have been identified bere 
(Passi, 1S76, Jangira Ho-'-,, m-uy sviilg are to be 

selected for nraetjee by tlie student teachers? vJhidi skills? 
A decision has to be takei on thsse ooln-ts. The number of 
sMlls wd-ll- depend upc,n the tjma available for pr^^ctice 
te-^dhing. In case the cime is limited, priority skills \jil3. 
have to be select ad. Foundational sMlls like ejueS tionnino, 
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reinforcerriGnt, esjplaining. Illustration \vith examples, 
probing may be giv.^ai priority. If time permits^ skills 
like increasing oupil participation, introducing the 
lesson, achieving closures can be considered. Another way 
Is to group student teadiars and provide training In the 
skills they are found deficient. This helps in econcmising 
time and other resources (Jangira, 1930J. Decision regarding 
the selection of the teaching skills to be practised by the 
student teachers is to bo taken by the faculty. 

3, Collection/Ereparation of Instructional Materials 

Instructional material on the concept and procedure 
of microteaching as well as on the teaching skills selected 
for practice may be collected, Materials in tha Indian 
context is available in (PaSsi 1976, Sin^ 1978, Jangira 
and Singh 1979J, A textbook on Cbre Teaching Programme 
for the secondary colleges of education following this 
approadi is also being prepared. In case the medium of 
the training is going to be the regional languages, the 
material may be translated into the regional language- 
sufficient copies of the observational schedules and saitnle 
micro lessons on the skills may be kept ready. If some 
skill has been identified or selected by a particulcar 
college on ',rhic±i instructional material is not aVvailable, 
the Same may be pre-^ared in advance. Av,ailability of the 
preferably printed or mimeographed matv-^rial with each 
student teacher is essential for offecti'/e prtactice. 
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4, .arranqemQnt of Fa ci lit leg 

Once the decision and the commitment to introduce 
.microteaching in the college have been made# the next logical 
step is to arrange for the facilities. As pointed out in 
unit t^io under the Indian model of microteaching# gadgets are 
not essentially required for i-cs introduction, She essential 
facilities are (a) space for teadiing? (b) ^oace for feedback, 
(c) Space for replan? ^d) blackboard and chalk etc? and 
e> College supervji.sor. You agirse with us that these 

facilities are available in al-1 the Colleges, Tlae variables 
can bo in terras of ihe real t^.ckvri.ll be the 

management of tliie a*J'ailable facilities, since a suitable 
schedule and time table ?n keeping in viev/ the 

available facilities. The model of utilisation of these 
facilities i»Till differ from college to college. One thing 
can bs talten :or granted in this regard that the availaMlity 
of facilities ±g not an obstacle in tne way of introducing 
microteaching. It can be intT'o>-f ced Trjith whatever facilities 
are available ■'■dth the Colleges of education. In the event 
. of snf^tco shortage# feedback 9 es, 3 ions can be organised in 
grouos in corridors, or even undcar a tree. In the latter 
case# individual feedback can be given. It ^,.111 also 
eccnomise time: since the room can be utilised by another 
student teacher for tsT^rhing searion.. Same is true of 
replanning. This can be done in library or any other 
place. In the case of adverse teacher pupil ratio ihicfn 
IS a reality in- a nimber of College of Education# peers, 
i.e. student tpacli-rs can be trained for providing feedback* 

r 

This ’-Jill be discussed .n a little more detail under 
sdhedulding. 



5. Role .^location 


In microtvsaching different persons :jre to perform their 
■assigned roles, student-teachers are to perform different 
roles. They have to be the microteacher, peer supervisor^ 
and pupils. It is essential that the student teachers, 
college supervisor and any other functionary if involved, 
have a clear perception of their role and the i^ay they are 
required to perform the same. S 9 , it is not merely a question 
of role allocation, but also helping each functionary to 
understand his role. 

6 . Training in Obsarvat'C’^ 

Collt^ge supervisors, and peer supervisors are required 
to observe teaching for providing feedback to the mlcroteaciher „ 
So, it is desirable that they are provided training in 
observation follov 7 ing ths methodology to be used. General 
training in observation, recording, inferencing is provided 
at this stags. Observation of specific skills may be given 
Pit the time of orientation. 

7. Scheduling and Time Tabling 

Schedule for various steps of the microteadhing programme 
and time table may be preipared in fidvance. This mil include 
timings, role of each student teacher at a particular point 
Of time, allocation of the oollege si:^ervisors to different 
groups, the place .allocated for different microteacihing steps 
to the groups. The size of the group of student teachers, 
as has been pointed out earlier, depends upon institutional 
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facilities like the number of student teachers/ number of 
the college supervisors availc^la for the student teaching 
progrenme/ and number of rooms available for the practice 
of micro teaching. These facilities vary from institution to 
institution, so vary the group size and scheduling. 

However, a group of 10-12 student teachers is quite convenient 

Beside instructional facilities, several other 
decisions have to be taken for the preparation of the 
schedule, for example, should the college supervisor 
invariably provide faedbacl^to all the student teachers? 

If yas, implication is that/has to observe teacfiing sessions 
of all the student teachers. Should the feedback be provided 
individually or in group? If it is to be provided individual!/ 
two college supervisors are needed. One observes and goes 
out to provide individual feedback, rieamdiile/ the other 
collage supervisor will observe the teaching of the ne-rt 
student teacher. After this, this coll»oge sap.-^rvisor mil 
go to provide individual feedback to the student teacher, 
the first college supervisor will cx>me back to observe 
the next student teacher. In case t'-jo college supervisors 
are not available for each group .and essentially oollege 
supervisor feedback is considered essential, the feedback 
can be provided in grr>up. Should peer provide feedback or 
should oollege supervisor and peer provide feedback? Should 
the cycle of teadh-reteach be run continuously one after 
another or ^ould half the group conplete teadh-feedback, 
r^lm in group and than reteach — refeedback be provided 
l ater on? Should reteach be done on the same day or nest 
day? Should reteach be done mth the same pupils or 
different pupils? Those nra some of the decisions vhidi 



n. 3 to '*:)3 ■l;: 33 «sn :or sciie''’u''.lncf. ■ggrvpl 3 sc’is'^iles 

i-'rso^ntac* in this gaction, The'se ^re not ;: 5 rQScriptiv*. 
air © 

Thsss sdiS'^JJles/illugfcrative o_' the tediniriie of i-^rer-^ring 
gdi 3 '’ulas. 3ach institution v»ill hgve to orera-e its o-m 
sdie5u.le gccort'^ing to the available fadliti^ an^ c^ecision 
it talces r©g-=irding th-s role of tie sU’^arvisor vis-a-vig 
microteaching nractice and other related decisions pointed 
oUt in th: nrecedincj nara, 

Sdiedule I 

... i 

Considering a college has lOO student teidiers, 5 
collacje sune visors an'-*' si'r rooms for the nr’Ctice of 
niicroteadiing. Ten groups of 10 student teachers e^ch c:,n be 
prepar,'?. and tiio groups c in be pldced under one coll ;ge 
supervisors, dup^-jose the college has decided tli at each 
gtU‘'“' 0 nt teacher is to be observed anCi provided feedback 
by the college sunervisor. Only one collage su-'kervisor 
can ha given oisarvition and providing reedback to 
student t achers in 3 'jToup. It is also recided tli ± half 
day ’-dll ba devotad to ‘-Tractice of microteadhing and half 
to theory classes. 'jKia sdiadule r>rsnared by this col". 3ye 
is given in tabla 5,1 belo'^. Tha first oo3.umni gives time 
duration of microtaachiiig st/^p, Numbers l-l'^ re->re'=*ont the 
stu'-^’en.” teaoiers. Column 2 ls ms^nt for th= teadi session 
and column 3 for feedback session. Column 4 indie tes 

tie student teacher a 'no are ranuired to olay th.e role of 

ruplls. 
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TAa^iJ 5.1 

Sciheclule for h Cycla of riorotetching Frqctice for a 
group of 10 student taachars. 


Time 

duration 

Teaci 

Taedbac-^ 

Pupils 

0-5 

mts. 

1 


6-10 

7-12 

mts. 


1 


13-18 

mts. 

2 


S-3 0 

19-2*i 

mts. 


2 


25-30 

mts. 

3 


6-10 

21-36 mts 


3 


37-42 

mts. 

4 


6-10 

A 3-40 

mts 


4 


-if-54 

mts. 

5 


6-10 

5 5-60 

mts. 


5 


61-56 

rats. 

6 


1-5 

67-7 2 

rats. 


6 


7 3-7C mts. 

7 


1-5 

7 9-^34 

rat s. 


7 


35-fO 

mts. 

8 


1-5 

f 1-?S 

m-s ' 


8 


< 7-102 

mts 

9 


1-5 

103-108 

mhsi' 


9 


1Of-114 

mts. 

io 

- 

1-5 

115-120 

rats. 


10 



j-ie':)lan by all of the 10 stuijiant teachers (12 minutes) 

^-3n5tition o: t le sc aOule for tha sscond h cycle. 

It ’rill be s -Bin in the a’oove table tTiat replan is done 
by all in a spacial period of 12 minutes ’->mvided for the 
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purpose. Secondly, all li^ve b3<=n provide feedibaclt 
in fycom only? because the condition Has th^t each 
lesson is to be observed by the college supervisor 
and he is required to provide feedbadt to all. Tlie 

I 

fesdbaclc, ho’''rever, is im-isdiate. Half microteacliing 
cycle tahes t^To hours. T^ie total time including 
replanning takes'-A hours ind 12 minutes, This i 
sd'^aiuls is easy to prepare and operate. 3ut some 
student teachers may not take the feedback in the 
group easily due to their ^yness or other 
personal reasons, 

A college mth 120 student teadiers vdtli the 
Same facilities as in the case of the first one 
prepared another scdue^ule. Their condition ms that 
collage supervisor and ounil supervisor l^oth should 
provide feedback to the student taadiar. iresenca of 
the College sun'^rvisor ’ns considered necessary. 

Treble 5.2 givts tha schedule prepared by this Collige^ 
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TABL 5 5. 2 

3dh3<!?ul3 "for *5 Cycle of nicrotaac^iing E^factice for a Group 

of 12 student teachersi 


Time 

duration 

Teach 

mtr p,3 ** 

ITeedbaCk 

mtr 

Pupils 

0-6 mts. 

1 

2 



7-12 

7-12 mts. 



1 

2 


13-18 mts. 

3 

4 



7-12 

19-24 mts. 



3 

4 


2 5-30 mts. 

5 

6 



7-12 

31-35 mts. 



5 

6 


37-42 mts. 

2 

1 


, 

7-12 

43-4S rats. 



2 

1 


49-54 rats. 

4 

3 . 



7-12 

55-60 nfca. 



4 

3 


51-66 mts. 

6 

5 



7-12 , 

67-7 2 racs. 



6 

5 

* 

7 3-7 e rats. 

7 

8 



1-6 

7 9-84 mts. 



7 

8 


"5-90 rats. 

9 

10 



1-6 

9 1-96 rats. 



o 

10 


97-102 mts. 

11 

12 



1-6 

133-lOG mts. 



11 

12 


109-114 mts. 

G 

7 



1-6 

115-120 rats. 



8 

7 


121-126 rats. 

10 

9 



1-6 

127-132 mts. 



10 

9 


133-138 mts. 

12 

11 



1-6 

139-114 



12 

11 


Reial snning by 

all th 

2 12 studant toadisrs 

for 12 minute 

;S. 

^ame Sci^e.^le 

for th 

3 othar 

H cy::le comorisinq rateac'^ 

and 

refaeclbacK,. 1 

* mtr. 

stands 

for micro-t ;ac3,i3r. 


- s 

stands 

for ’-^eer sunarvisor. 
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e-K:amination of tha above sdhediile reveals that the 
studant teaci-ars function in pairs in the teach and feedback 
sessions. Firstly, student teach-ars "I'dth odd numbers '-ork 
as microteaclier (mti^ and those ’-/ith evcai numbers as peer 
su ervisor (13^. The roles are reversed after the student 
t-achers com'lete the teach session. The full eyed. 2 tnkes 
144 + 12 mts sine the number oZ student teachers has increased 
from 10 to 12. The College supi^rvisor is resent in the 
teacii as veil as -eedback sessions of all the student teaciierfe!. 
coll-ge su' ervisor and the i eer sup-xvisor both ^rovide 
Teadback to the student teachers in the cftou^ itself. 

Hs^lanning is dona by all at a time in a s-'acial ’ sriod of, 

12 rainut:-s for this ’-'ur-'OSe. Reta’^’di and Refaedback folio*,r 
tlii first h c.vcle schednia. 

In lx>tV the cases vs see th=it a coll-^.je su”-ervisor has 
t-vj grou’ S, '3o these t’lo groups can be taken on alternate 
days. I! full day is allocated to microteaching ;-nctice, 
then one grou can be taken in tlia momini;; and another in the 
sv'sning. JRia groui^ hich is free ^'hen microteaciiing practice 
or the oth =r group is or can be engaged in library studv, 

Saif study or assignment. The allocation- of rooms, colic-je 
su'ervisor*■., days end timings may be sho-m in the time table. 

Let us eramina a schedule ’ repared by another college. 

Thd collyje had the same staff and faculties. But they 
relasted the condition of the coileg''. su’ srvisor -xoviding 
feedback to eadi of the student teaci'' 3 rs cn all tha time. 

It ’•■'a'’- decided that 'ear su ervisors can provide feadback 
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t 

to fne -sttclsnt teachers. College su arvisor can give 
f'a=dbaclc at least once to every stud ant teadier on eadi 
Oi. the sTills, The ieedback to the stui‘'ent teadiers 
is to he ■ rovided irnm diataly at the individual level 
and not in grou"S as has been the case in tine earlier 
txio schsclulas, A schedule ■ roviding continuous 
activities under each of the ste's of microteacliing 
cycle is givan in tabla 5,3, The t^hle contains five 
coluinns. First column iivlicates time'dir ation? second 
'fce^di session in »hich microteacher (mb:), eer 
su ervisor (tS) and College su ervisor (C3^ h:ve bean 
sno^'in. Columrs 3 and 4 ar^eant for re lanning 
and the last one for u ils. Tumhers 1 to 12 Indicate 
the stud ant teadiers. In columns Z and 3 under the 
College su ervisor, (,,/ ) indicates his -resence and 
3£ indicates his alDsence, 
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T’-iBLl 5.3 

3chQc\il3 for h cycla of l-icroteaching Practice for 
a Grou- o£ 12 StuC-ent Teachers. 


Time 
du ’ati 

1 

1 

Teach 

1 

1 


aadback 


1 [ 

! F-eplan | 

1 1 

■ i’ 

iup11s 

on 

) r) 


fry- 

t 3 

w J 

0-6 

mts. 1 

2 

/ 





7-12 

7-12 

mbs. 3 

4 

X 

12 

2 

/ 


7-12 

13-18 

rats. 5 

6 

/ 

3 

4 

X 

1 

2, 7-12 

lS-24 

rats, 7 

8 

X 

5 

6 

/ 

1,3 

2,4, 9-12 

25-30 

mts. 9 

10 

/ 

7 

8 

X 

3,5 

1, 2,4,6,11,12 

31-36 

rats, 11 

12 

X 

9 

10 

/ 

5,7 

1,2,3,4,6,8 

37-42 

mts. 2 

1 

/ 

11 

12 

X 

, 7,9 

3/ 4, 5, 6, 3, lO 

43-4S 

mts. 4 

3 


2 

1 

/ 

9,11 

5,6,7,8,10,12 

49-54 

mts, 6 

5 

/ 

4 

3 

X 

11, 2 

1,7,8,9,10,12 

55-60 

mts, 8 

7 

X 

5 

5 

/ 

2,4 

1,3,9,10,11,12 

51-66 

mts. 10 

9 

/ 

a 

7 

X 

4,6 

1,2,3,5,11,12 

67-7 2 

mts. 12 

11 

X 

10 

9 

/ 

6,8 

1, 2,3,4, 5,7 

7 3-7 3 

mts. - 

- 

- 

12 

11 

X 

8, lO 

- 

79-84 

mts. - 

- 

*- 

- 

- 

- 

10,12 


D5-90 

mts. - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 



(a J r i cr o te a ch ;?r 

(b) 7 ear 3u ' arvi sor 

(c) College su ervisor 


Rsveafc the same in the second 
h cycle conprising retaadi- 
ref aedback. 
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iin examination of t'le schedule in the Table 5,3 

reveals that it talces only 90 ndnutes for tlie half cycle for 
a grou^'' of 12 student teachers than 144 minutes in schedule 
in Table 5. 2. ‘ The economy is possible due to a continuous 
chain of activitiy. This schedule, however, is a little 
more comnlicated than the one in 5* 2. It is also a little 
difficult to o-'erate because of the clocKLiTce j^reci&ion in 
‘the activities. But careful planning and commitment of all 
involved in the task can save lot of t-ime. The schedule 
can be tried out. 

The limitation of the schedule is revealed t>y the 
fact that college supervisor can be presented in teach and 
feedback session of alternate f'tudcnt teachers. In th 2 
next half cycle, the schedule may bo arranged in a way 
that the college supervisor is present in the teach and 
feedback session of the student teachers not covered in 
the first half cycle. 

Three samnle schedules have b^jen presented in this 
section. As pointed out earlier these are not prescriptive 
tut suggestive only, ^fter takj.ng the reciuisite decisions 
in the li^t oE the situation olitlining in the institution 
each college can prepare the schedule. As pointed out 
earlier, time t=,ble shc-ring allocation of s-iacs for teach, 
feedback, replan sessions i,aa allocation of the college 
supervisor to dif Eersnt groups may be prenared seiaarately. 

8. Implement in g tlig Programme 

Inplementation of the programme of microteaching 
in an institution rscjuir^ the follofdng steps after the 
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preparation along the lincss indicated above has beai 
conpleteds 

Orientation of the faculty was envisaged under 
st<^ 1 above. Wow is the turn of the student 
teach'-rs. Ihey need to be given an overview 
of the c3onc^t and procedure of microteaching, 
analysis of teaching into skills to be practised 
and the sjCLII learning strategy. This may be 
done in an atmosphere of free and fair discussion. 

b. Skill Presentation 

WM Ma M M MM M M W M I 

One teaching skill selected for practice by 
the stiaient teachers may be presented. The 
prescaitation or the modelling exercise includes 
discussion about its rationale and role in 
teaching, its meaning and d.e£inition of the 
allied terms, component teaching b^aviours 
coiT 5 ;)rising the skill, sanple illustrations of 
the component bdnaviours sample microlessons 
plans# and observation tools. Materials on 
selected skills has been provided in the second 
section of this handbook. More material is 
available in Passi (1976> and "Special Package 
on core Teaching Skills" being prepared in the 
N,G. 3.R-T. ^ 

c, ski 11 _demon^ ration 

This step is also a part of the modelling, 

After disc:ussion of the teaching skill, the 
tsachier, educator gives a demonstration lesson 
on the use of the teaciTiing skill. This lesson 
is observed and the teacher educator is provided 
feedback on the lesson based on systematic 
observation .and recording as pointed out in 
Unit four,'. 

The student t -acher selects a ccaicef'it for 
the preparation of the micaro—lesson 
The concer-^t has to be such that it is 
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rer‘=isonably amenablG "to fhe practice of the 
slcLll. llTie component bdiaviourg of the sTcill 
may be mp^e consPicbous in the micro-lesson 
f'-'TOu^ label lino in braclcets, Saitples are 
available in section of the handbook. 

The lesson is confined to six minutes of teaching. 

(e) Cteat^g_mi cro-t ea^ing_setting, 

Seating arrangements for the pupils for 
practising the skill and coHege'supervisor,, 
peer anpervisor may be made. Black-board/ 
chd-k, duster and other materials required 
for the' micro-teac'her may be arranged. 

( f) ^J^-^ctice of ^®_skill 

The student teacher teaches the lesson for 
‘ six minutes, Th^ lesson is observed using the 
observation schedule- 

(g) If 

■* r 

' On the basis of the observations/ the s tudent- 
taacSner is i^rovided feedback on his teaching 
performance. The feedback is provided in 
terms of his use of the conponent behaviours 
comprising the skill under practice. 

Ch> 

The student teacher replans his lesson in the 
light of the feedback received. The lesion 
is retau^t and refeedback is provided as 
in (f) and <g> above. 

(ii r^stery_lGvel 

The student teachor r-jpeats the teach—ret each 
microteaching cycle till he attains mastery 
over the skill under practice. Tne mastery 
level T^Tiil da-isnd uj.xjn the efficiency ^n-tb 
i^iich ha can use it and the time availaible 
for practice. 
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I 

The sMlls ?ire mastered as outlined 
under steris (a) to (i) ^ above- The training 
in the integration of teaching skills may 
be provided as indicated in unit fcjur 
of the handbook- 

9. Bvaluabion of the Programme 

At the end of the programme^ the institution 
may try to ansv/or such questions as: “Tas the programme 
planned and implonented in the least possible manner? 

^■4iat v/ers the snags left in the prograitme? that can 
be dona by modifying the programme 'dien it is to be 
organised again? How can it be mc^ide more effective? 

A scih«ne of ‘at the end evaluation* and 'in the 
process evaluation ' can be drawn up for improving 
effectiveness of the microteaching programme. 

10. continuous SecUrch for Imorovement 

In the li^t of 3 ^ur Q3q;>erience of using micro- 
teaching for developing teaching conpetence of the stiadent 
teacherj you may think about the improvements in its 
practice. It is a continuous effort to improve its 
efficiency which vd.ll mabe the progrganme of student 
teaching, and thns teacher training, streanger each day. 


contd 
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' TRY YCURSBLF 


1, I consider thgt tSie follov/ing factors 
determine the organisation?^! set-up 
for the use of microteadhing in my 
institutions 


■ »r ■■■ ^ 

I 

I ' ' 

\ 

I 

^ 2, Suppose you have been called upon to 

I 

I introduce microtetching in your 

I 

I college vjith the existing facilities. 

I 

{ Outline briefly the decisions and the 

I 

1 facilities availablo in your institu- 

I 

I tion and prc^aare a schedule of h micro- 

[ teaching cycle for ihe practice of a' 

\ slcill. 






UMIT EIGHT - THE SfcCLL OF. REINKaRCEMENT 


nBJEQTIVESi 

awn of reinforcement is dfte of the most vital, teaching skills. 
Ibis unit presets definition of the relevant terms and use of the 
skill of reinforcement; specifier cotnponent teaching .behaviours 
comprising the aklll'^^itlines guidelines for using the skill; 
and gives observation tool for providing feedback on the use of the 
skill in practice sessions. After reading the unit, you are expected 
to realise the objectives gi-ron in the box* 

- ' ' __ - — — 

o Know the verbal and non-verbal reinforc^rs, 
negative and positive reinforcerpv 

o Know the definition of the skill of reinforceirent, 

' o Khow the components of the skill of reinforcement. 

o Know guidelines for the use of the skill of 
reinforcement. 

1 

o Identify the component behaviours of the skill of 
reinforcement in a given lessoni 

HBINJDRCIiMMT --—-;-- 

Beinforoement is a term taken from the psychology of learning. 
ihe term implies the use of the technique for influencing behaviour 
of individuals in desired direction. The Concept of reinforcement 
is baaed on the hedonistic principle which envisages that an 
individual tends to repeat the pleasant experiences and avoid 
unpleasant ones. Beinforoement, therefore, constitutes one of the 
essential conditions of learning. 



REINTORCERS 

The stimuli that oro^dde or contribute to the pleasant experiences 
are called nnsitive reinfnroers . while the stimuli providing impleasant 
experiences are termed aa negatly ffp^glnforoarB. By and large > positive 
reinforoers are used or strengthening the responses or behaviours of 
individuals and negative reinforcers for weakening or eliminating the 
undesirable responses or behaviours. 

Reinforcers can be used verbally as ydl as non—verbally. 
Sbllowing the media tbisough"ciii<^ "reinforcers can be given, we can 
classify them as follows - ’ 

a) TV^sitive verbal reinforcers in the form of praise words like 
good, yea, right, excellent. 

b> Positive non-verbal reinforcers in the form of gestures 
expressing pleasant feelings like ^smile, nod. 

c) ' Negative verbal reinforcers in the form of blame words like 

no, it is wrong, nonsense. 

d) Negative non-verbal reinforcers in the form of gestures 
conveying unoleasant feelings like frowning, shaking head. 

e) Extra verbal reinforcers whidi are neither verbal nor non-verbal. 
The reinforcers such as hm-hm, ’uh^uh’, ’'.aa^h', ’ITm-um* 

fall in this category. These are known as extra-verbal 
reinforcers which are somewhere between verbal and non verbal 
reinforcers. Thus, the five categnyies of reinforcers are t- 

— f 

' o Positive Verbal Reinforcers , i 

' - I 

' o Positive Non-verbal Reinforcers ' 





-J3s- 

r————— —--—^ 

' o Nepotive Verbal Relnforcers t 

' I 

' o Negative Non-vprbai Heinforcprs i 

' « 

I o Extra Verbal Relnforcers , 

Nblle teaching, a teacher encotanters a variety of nunil 
behaviour?. Obviously, he vovld like the pupils desirable behaviours 
and criterion resoonses to be retained and undesirable behaviours 
to be eliminated. Pbr reinforcing rmpils' desirable behaviours and 
criterion restaonaee, he uses positive verbal and non-verbal rein - 
forcers. These reinforcers not only strengthen the pupil's desir-able 
behaviours, but also develop confidence in them. Besides, they 
enhance their positive self-concept. Absence of positive relnforcers 

I 

for pupils ' desirable behaviours may erode their confidence and 
lead to poor self image, PositiT® reinforcement encourages pupils 
to participate actively in dassroom transactions. It stimulates 
them to achieve more, thereby, creating a sense of adiievement. 

Skillful management of relnforcers help a teadier to promote 
puuils' learning. The skin of reinforcement refers to tbe effective 
USB of relnforcers. It can, therefore, be defined as i"the 
effective use of reinforcers to nodify students' behaviour in the 
desired directions. 

SKILL OOMPONENTS 

In order to learn the effective use of iJae skill of reinforce¬ 
ment, it is desirable to specify its component behaviours. For ti-is 
pupose, the five types of relnforcers pointed out earlier are discussed 
in a little more detail. 





Bositi-ve Verbal reitiforners 


Positive verlsal reinforcera c^-n be further divided into 
two broad categories. The first category includes the use of 
praise wojrds, such as 'good’, 'very good, 'excellent', fantastic' , 
'Splendid', 'right', 'yes', 'correct', 'fine', 'continue', 'go ahsad'. 
The second category of positive verbal reinforcers refer tq teacher'? 
verbal behaviour other than the use of uraise words. The statement? 
accepting pupils feelings, repeating and rephrasing pupil response? 
fall in this category. The teaching episode given below indicates 
the use of positive verbal reinforcers. 

' Teacher - How are the forests heipftii to us? 

I 

' Pupil — "Ihey are helpful in conserving soil. 

I 

' Teacher — Good (positive verbal reinforcer). 

1 

I How are they helpfial in conserving soil ? 

' Pupil The roots of the trees hold the soil together. 

I 

I Teacher — Tfeiy good (positive verbal reinforoer) ■ 

j 

I Trees hold the soil together (Teacher repeats 

I pupil's response). 

I 

I How else are the forests helpful in conserving soil'’ 

I 

I Pupil — Hie trees check the speed of wind and the 1 
1 

t flow of water. 

' Teacher — Excel lent (positive verbal reinforoer) . 

' Thus trees are very useful in conserving soil as 

J they hold the soil together and check the sp-ded 

' of wind and the flow of water (Teacher summarises 

' pupil's ideas). 






Riaitlve non-verbal reinforcers t 


Positi-ve non-verbal reinforcers can also be divided into two 
categories. The first category includes te'cher*s gestures conveying 
pleasant feelings or approval of pupils' responses. Smiling, nodding 
of head, a delighted laugh, dapping, keeping eyes on the responding 
pupil, friendly eye contact, giving ear to the pupil indicating that 
attention is being paid to him fall into this category. The second 
category includes teacher'r nnjximily to the pupil, contact with the 
pupil by way of patting, writing pupils' responses on the blackboard. 

Non-verbal positive reinforcement is a discreet way of rewarding 
shy pupils who get embarrassed ly public positive verbal reinforce¬ 
ment. A teaching episode using positive non-verbal reinforcers is 
given In the box. 

Teacher — ’h -t are the different iates of matter? • 

I - , 

J Pupil — Solid, liquid and gas. i 

J Teacher — (nods when the pupil was responding) ' 

I If you put a piece of ice in a container, what ' 

I Would happen to liie piece of ice after sometime? ’ 

j Pupil - T’ e ice in the container would melt and ttam into ' 

I water, ' 

, Tpacher — (Goes nearer to the pupil when he was responding, ' 


listens to him carefully). 

Vhat would happen if you put this container on a 
stove and hpat it? 







Pupil - After sometime, the water in the container would start ’ 
turning into steam. ' 

Teacher — Goes near the pupil while he was answering and pats him ' 
on the back. ’ 

Extra Verbal reinforoerg. 

Besides positive verbal a-nd non-verbal reinforoera, extra verbal 
reinforcers such as 'hm —hm’, ’uh — uh •, or Aanaah can be used to 

i 

reinforce the desirable behaviour of pupils in the classroom. These 

extraverbal reinforcers are almost used in conjunction with non-veital 

/ 

positive rein forcers. 

Negative verbal'reinforcers_ 

Teacher's behaviours corresponding to negative verbal reinfor¬ 
cers can be classified as the use of blame or discouraging words like 
'wrong', 'incorrect', 'stop it', 'you doh't know even t his', fall 

f I 

in this category. Teacher statements, such ag ' I do not like vih^t 
you are doing ', 'do not do like this', 'that is not good' are also 
covered under this category. 

Negative non-verbal reinfomers 

Sometimes, a teacher makes use of the non-verbal expreesions 
to indicate his disapproval of pupils'/■ inappropriate behaviour or 
incorrect response to his question (a). These non-verbal negative 
reinforcers can be frowning, raising the eyebrows, hard and dieenoro 
stares, tapping food impatiently and walking around. 

The teaching episode given below illustrates the use of nep^tl 
verbal and non-verbal reinforcers. 






'Iteacher - Vhat are_,the factors which deteimne the standard of 
’ living of an individual7 ' 

'Pupil - I do not know. ’ 

' 1 ! 

I 

I ’ 

'Teacher - That's had (negative verbal reinforcers) I taught '' 

I ' 

' this lesson a fortnight back. Even'theh-you do. ' 

I ' 

' no -know it. (the teacher asks another student to gi^® ' 

1 ' 

' the answer). ’ 

I ^ 

'Pupil 2 - Incone and spen-'ing habits of an individual determine his • 

' I ' 

' standard of living. 

'Teacher - Any other factor. 

( . . ' . 'I ' 

'Pupll2 - No response. ’ 

'Teacher - Frowns (negative non-verbsQ. reinforcers) - You too ha-se ' 

' not learnt the lesson properly. This is not ’good (negatiTie ' 

' verbal reinforcer) I cant tolerate it (negative verbal re- • 

I I 

' inforcer). 

I , - , . 

f__ 

>1 j ' I 

mu. gjMFONENTS 

You may recall that we have defined the skill of reinforcement as 

' ' ' • 

the effective use of reinforcers for modifying pupils ' behaviour in positive 

ways, iVe have also discussed positive and negative reinforcers. From 

i 

this discussion ensues the set of component beh8vio^lrs of the skill of 
reinforcement, . ^ 
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The component behaviours are • 

f_ ' 

'o Use of praise viords 'hm-hm', J 

'o Bepeatingand -’ephrasing pupil responses ^ 

'o Use of positive non-verbal reinforcersCinduding J 

' extra—-verbal cues like 'hm-hm‘Uh-uh, * 

f I 

'o 'Jtiting pupils' answers on the Black Board. ^ 

'o Use of HLame words ^ 

, t 

'o Use of nerative non-verbal reinforcers, 

'o Inappropriate use of reinforcerd. ‘ * 

t I 

The first four component teaching behaviourp comprising the skill 
of reinforcement are desirable ones. As such, the frequency of their 
use is to be increased. The upe of the last two component tehaviours 
are to be a-roided as far as possible. In most of the cases, negative re¬ 
inforcement affects pupils ' learning a-dverseiy. It withdraws the from 
room participation. Moreover, whate-yer effectiveness (if they have any) 
is momentary. Pupils relapse into original behaviour aft-^ r puniti-ve 
threat in the form of negative reinforcement is withdrawn. 

TRY YniTRSET.F 

You ha-ve learnt about the specific component teaching beha-viours 

t 

of t he skill of reinforcement. Head the lesson given'below and tdenti^^ 
the components of the skill used in the teaching beha-viour. Wite the 
components against the teacher behaviour in the space provided for the 


purpose. 

Concept.Factors of Production 

Glass.IX 
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Teacher - What are the factors thnt contribute to production? 
Pupil — Land 

Teacher — Yes li ^ -Any other factor? 

Pupil - Water, air, light and heat. 

Teacher - Teacher nods while the pupil was responding 

im- 


Pupil - 
Teacher- 

Pupil — 
Tea die r— 


Pupil — 


Teacher— 


Aft^r pupil's response, he says-very good 

HI - -Land, water, air, 

light and heat soj.natural resources are 

important factors of production ! - 

But cP-n we have production with the help of 
natural resources only? 

No, Sir, 

Yes »S t -lijhat are other factors 

production then? 

Labour 

That is right » 6 » - 

Db we need skilled or unsltilled labour for 
production? 

Production can be more with the help of skilled 
labour. Sa, we need skilled labour. 

Goes nearer to the responding pupil ' 7 ^ - 


says very good after the response 8 '-) 

and also pats him ^ 9 ' --- d on his 


buck, i*fe, therf-foie, need skilled manpover for more 
production. ' ID * 


No doubt that natural resources and the skilled manpower 
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are important .factors of production. But ws cannot have 
production with the help of these things only. Vie need 

something more for production, l^]hat is that? 

1 

Pupil - Production is not possible without capital. 
Teacher - Smiles and nods when the pupil -was respondinp 

zsz. .was completed says 

"You are correct" ~^2‘^ .. 

Can you think of any other factor of jiroductlrr" 
Pupil - Another important factor of production is manage¬ 
ment. 

Teacher - Excellent ‘13 * .. .Effective 

management is absolutely necessary for adequate 

and qualitative production '14~~^ ... 

Pupil - Gan government also help in increasing Products 

Teacher - Addressing a particular student *15 ' .. 

you have put a verv good question. *16 ' . 

-These days govt, helps in a number of vrays to 
increase production like enacting and enforcing 
la’Ws which ma'^ be help-ful in production. 

‘rf 


YOU ^:AY no;/ compare YCUR RESPONSE V/ITH THE ONES 
GIVEN AT -the END CP THE UNIT. 










-SIIS- 


GUIDELIHBS 

The skill alrngwlth Its components vras presented tr >cu 

yoxi must have learnt about the skill and the use of Its 

different components. This presentation was specially 

meant for training purposes. You will be eager to know 

about'when, and how to use this skill in the actual 

teaching situation, since this is the ultimate objective 

of this training exercise. Some guidelines emerging from 
♦ * 
the study of literature on the use of reinforcement in 

teaching are presented in this section. 

All the pupils in a classroom do not need sustained 
praise and help. A pupil who is a high achiever may not 
need positive reinforcement for each success. On the oLher 
hand, a pupil who is a low achiever may need considerable 
help and praise particularly during the early stages of 
a new learning task. 

Younger pupils require more praise than older ones. 

The former are more sensitive to the absence or withdrawal 
of it. 

Relnforcers gradually lose their effectiveness if 
used too frequently. A teacher "vVhr is very generous in 
making use of words of praise will soon find that his words 
have lost their rewarding properties. It is, therefore, 
desirable that a teacher shoiald use them onl’'^ ^vhen he is 
genuinely satisfied with the appropriate behaviour or 
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respcnse ct the pupil. 

The effectiveness cf the reinfcnccrs also depends 
upon its proper timing in relation to the occurrence of 
the response. Reinforcement must be presented immediately 
after the pupil's response sc that it may be seen as a 
censequence of the rcspcnsc. Immediate reinforcement 
influences the behaviour to a great eirtent. Delayed rein¬ 
forcement has a weakened effect on the behaviour it purport.'' 
to influence. 

Very frequently teachers ignore pupil’s desirable 
behaviours i^hi'ch they are required to encourage and rather 
pay attention ^en he is causing difficulty. Attention 
from the teacher for inappropriate behaviour of the pupil 
reinforces pupH s inappropriate behaviour. Teachers, ir 
such cases, should attend to the child vhen he is making 
improvement in his behaviour and ignore him vfleen his 
behaviour is inappropriate. 

It has generally been observed that teachers use very 
limited reinforcing words or statements such as Okay, y£S, 
good, very good, that is good, this is nice etc. Besides, 
these reinforcers are used inappropriately without weighing 
the quality of the response made by the pupil (s). It is 
stressed that a teacher should use a wide range cf rc5nferc 
words/statements. These should be based on the quality cf 
the response given by the pupil. 
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Anctiier impcrtant points vflnich deserves due cousi- . 
deration Is whether the reinforcement should he continuf'us 

t 

or Intermittent. VJhen reinforcement Is provld.ed every time 

? pupil gives a correct response, ic Is celled continuous 

reinforcement. VJhen reinforcement is provided for some 

responses only and not for all, it is called intermittent 

reinforcement. As regards the use of these txjo types of 

reinforcements, it is suggested that in the heginning, 

appropriate behaviour needs to Lc reinforced over and over 

until it becomes a habit of the pupil. 

The guidelines outlined above are some of the gencrol 

principles which can be helpful to a teacher in the use of 

% 

the skill of reinforcement.- As a matter of fact, the teacher 
himself is the high judge to choose appropriate moments and 
settings for making use of the specific rcinforcers during 
his teaching. 

1. -Praise word (Positive verbal reinforce,r) 

2. -Positive Non-verbal reinforcer. 

3. -Praise word (verbal positive reinforcer) 

4. . -Repeating and rephrasing pupil response. 

5. Praise word (Positive verbal rcinforcer) 

6. - Praise words (Positive verbal rcinforcers) 

7. - Positive Non-verbal relnforccr 

■f 

- Praise v/ord (Positive verbal rcinforcer) 

- Positive Non-verbal rcinforcer. 


P. 
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f 

-Repeating and rephrasing statements. 
-Pcsitivc I'len-vsrbal reinforcers. 

12. -Praise words (Positive verbal reinforcer) 

13. -Praise word (Positive verhaJ. reinforccr) 

14. -Repeating and rephrasing statements. 

35. Ron-verbal positive reinforcer. 

16. Praise words (Positive verbal reinforcer) 

OBSERVATION TOOL 


The microteachcr.Class... 

Concept ...Time...... *••• 

Duration ...Session Tea ch/Pistea ch 

Date .....Supervisor.. 


INSTRQCTICITS 

The observation schedule cum rating scale for the 
skill of reinforcement comprises three main columns. The 
first column indicates the tallies against different com¬ 
ponents of the skill. The second column specifies the 
components of the skill and the third column contains 
rating from one to seven against each of the components. 
The rating scale indicates the adequacy of the occurrence 











cf the ccmpcnent 

The prints rn the scale Indicate the frllrwing. 

I 

!• Prcr 

2, Net satlsfactrry 

3, Nearly satis/actcry 

4, Satlsfactrry 

5* Eairly satlsfactrry 
6. Very satlsfactrry 
7* Excellent* 


Tallies 

Cemprnents 


Ife t ing 






1) 

Use rf nraise v/erds 

1 

2 

3 

t 4 

1 

? 

t 

t 

5 

6 

7 

ii) 

Ren eat ins: and renhrasins 

1 

2 

3 

i4 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 


pupil resprnscs 





1 




ill) 

Use cf Rrsitive nrn- 

1 

2 

3 

'i4 

t 

5 

6 

7 


verbal reinfrreers 





t 





Cineluding extra-verbal 





I 





cuesjbut excluding 





1 





writing pupil answers rn 





1 





the blackboard. 





1 




Iv) 

Writinff nunils' answers 

1 

2 

3 

'i4 

1 

5 

6 

7 


rn the black board 









v) 

Use of blame vrords 

1 

2 

3 

t4 


5 

6 

7 

Vi) 

Use of necatlve non- 

1 

2 

3 

i4 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 


verbal reinforcers 





1 




vil) 

Inappropriate use of 





1 





reinforcement. 





1 





Inapprrprlate use rf reinfrrcement 






THE SKILL OF MANAGEMENT OF PUPIL RESPONSES 


OBJECTIVES 


The strategy o£ asking questions is diiected to elicit 
responses from the pupils. Each question is followed by a 
variety of pupil response ranging from no response to 
completely correct response depending upon the nature of 
questions and the' developmental level of the pupils. The 
teacher, as a leader in the classroom, is endowed with the. 
responsibility of managing these responses in such a manner 

I * I 

that it promotes pupils* learning. The present unit is 
directed to this O'nd., It helps you to understand the nature 
of pupil responses and the procedures available to manage them. 
After going through this unit, you should be able to realise the 
objectives given in the box. 


*Know the diff^ent types of pupil responses 
t.o questions . *• ' 

* Know the various ways to manage pupil responses. 

* G^en pupil responses in a teaching sequence, 

^^gdjst appropriate management procedure(s)» _ 


MEANING QF THE SKILL 

When a question is put in a classroom, there are a 

r 

number of possible pupil response situations such as no 
response, wrong response, partially correct 

correct response. Let’s consider these situations one by one. 
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No Response Situation ; No response situation refers to the 
failure on the part of the pupil to frame and express 
varbal]^.y a response to the question that he is required to 

^ j 

answer. The opportunity to respond is the essential 
condition to identify a no response situation. SpeOial 
reference to opportunity for responding has been mentioned, 
because it is observed that teachers tend to think a no 
response occurrence even without providing opportunity to 
the pupils. They put a question' before the class, pause 
for a fev/ seconds and taking the silence in the class as 
an indication of no response, start explaining, repeating or 
restructuring the question. This is an unhealthy practice 
and should be avoided. Only after a designated pupil 
fails to answer, we may infer a no response situation. 

No response on the part of the pupil may be due to 
his inability to understand the question, to structure^ 
resppnse, or due to the lack of required facts, concepts, 
generalizations required for the purpose of responding or 
the faiTure to recall the related facts. 

Wrong Response Situation ; Incorrectness of the pupil response 
is to be considered in the context of the specific levels of 
classroom questions. A wrong response to a’lower order question 
indicates the lack of knowledge of facts, concepts, and 
genera'lizations on the part of the pupil. Wrong response 
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to middle oivder and higher order questions either indicates 
the, incorrectness of pupil's knowledge of facts or concepts 
that are to be manipulated to structure the response, or 
a lack of understanding of the ways and means to structure 
a correct response. 

Partially Correct Response Situation ; Partially correct 
responses represent the responses, parts of which, are 
similar to the criterion or correct response. They 
represent a partial knowledge of facts, concepts, generaliza¬ 
tions on the part of the pupil. In some situations, this 
may also occur due to pupil's inattention in the classroom 
or due to guessing the responses. 

Incomplete Response Situation : Whenever a no response 

t 

situation occurs, we infer that either the pupil is not 
having the facts in his memory or there is an inability to 
understand and structure a response to the question. 
Incomplete response or the failure to recall all the facts 
may be due to several reasons. There may be a lack of 
understanding of the question. He knows the facts, 
concepts and generalizations to be used in arriving at 
complete response, but due to his inability to structure 
his response properly he fails to give complete response. 
Teacher's or other pupil's interference also contributes 
to this type of response. Mostly, incomplete responses are 
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obtained for middle order and higher order cpjestions. An 
incomplete response to a lower order question indicates pupil’s 
lack of knowledge of facts, concepts or generalizations. 

Correct Response Situation ; Correct response refers to the 
statements expressed by the pupil which completely satisfy 
the criterion response. Most of the correct responses are 
received for lower order memo:ty questions. For the middle 
order questions also, there is a possibility Of correct response. 
Higher order synthesis questions do not provide for absolutely 
correct responses. There are more than one correct response 
for such questions. Even then, the complete correctness of 
the response is judged in the light of the criterion response 
expected by the teacher. 

The pupil response situations emerging from the above 
discussion can be listed as : 


T-;- 

' 1. No response situation. 

' 2. Wrong response situation. 

* 3. Partially correct response situation. 

* 4. Incomplete response situation. 

' 5. Correct response situation. 


You have studied the various pupil response situations. 
Earlier, in the overview, it was pointed out that pupil 
responses need to be managed in such a manner that it promotes 
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pupils' learning. This can be done in two ways, namely, by 
providing to the pupils the knowledge about the correctness 
of his response andii^or by leading the pupils to correct 
responses* The former has been covered in the skill of 
reinforcement while the latter is covered in the present 
skill. The sets of teacher behaviours directed at this 
objective comprise the skill of respoh^ management, • 

The specific sets of behaviours will be outlined in the 
ensuing section on skill components. 

SKILL COMPONENTS 

The skill of managing pupil responses is comprised 

of component behaviouig like prompting, seeking' further 

and ’ 

information, refocusing,^increasing critical awareness 

These components are discussed in this section. 

Prompting ; In technical language^prompting means presenting 

a stimulus to the terminus stimulus to make the correct 

response more likely when student-is learning (Good,1959)• 

In other words, it is a hint or cue which helps the pupil 

to arrive at the correct (criterion) response. For 

our purpose 5 prompting refers to providing hints or cues 
• \ 

to the pupil in a bid to lead him from no response or wrong 
response Situation to the correct (criterion) response . * 
situation. While using this technique, the teacher himself 
does not provide the answer to the ouestion asked in the 
classroom, but guides the pupil through carefully provided 
hints to arrive at the desired response. 



Sometimes, the no response or incorrect response 

situation can occur due to defective question rather than 

lack of knovjledge or response structuring ability of the 

pupils. This can happen in the ca'se of higher order questions, 

is 

Whenever the teacher/in doubt about the clarity of question, 
he may rephrase the question "before prompting. 

The prompt to be effective needs to be based on the 
previous experience of the learners. The prompt serves as an 
association and leads the pupil to the desired response. 
Sometimes, the wrong response or no response situation may 
be due to inability of the pupil to manipulate the relevant 
facta, concepts or principles to arrive at the criterion 
response, this type of handicap or logical inconsistency can 
be managed through prompts pointing to the logical inconsistency 
or building response through step by step structuring. Thus, 
selection of specific prompts in a particular situation is done 
by the teacher keeping in view the experience of his pupils, 
logical consistency of the response, and the criterion response, 
Prompting influences the pupil in a number of Tiays. 
Firstly, it promotes pupil’ a learning to a large extent. 

,Ansver to a question given by the teacher himself may not be 
retained by the pupil for a longer period. But if a teacber 
is able to get the expected response from a pupil by providing 
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him promptCtl, there is a likal ihood of ita retention for a 
longer p’eriod. Secondly, the pupil experiences a sense of 
emotional security through considerate ahd encouraging stimuli 
in the form of i^rompts. Thirdly, prompting stimulates pupils* 
thinking as they are made to think for structuring the response 
on the basis’ of the pronipt(s). Fourthly, prompts build pupils* 
self-image as they are able to give the expected response after 
a prompt. Fifthly, prompting gives pupils a sense of participa¬ 
tion and acbievement which plays an important role in their 
learning, A judicious use of prompting in classroom is, there- 
foi'e, highly desirable due to ita healthy effects on pupil 
participation in the teaching-learning activities, Belovr is 
given an example of the use of prompting in a typical situation. 


EPQSIDB 


Teacher - 


How will the climate be affected if sun 
disappears from the solar system? 


Pupil - No response 


Teacher - 


Has it anything to do with day and night? 
(prompt) 


Pupil _ There will be no day and night. 


Teacher - 


Pupil - 


Very good, How will the temperature be 
affected? (prompt) 

The temperature on the earth will decrease# 
This will lead to heavy snow fall.....and,,, 
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Seeking Further Informatlorn This technique cah he used \;hen 
the pupil’s initial response la either incomplete or partially 
correct i,e, to deal v'ith incomplete response situation’ 
and 'partially correct response situation'. Seeking further 
information consists of eliciting additional information from 
the responding pupil to bring the initial response to the 
expected response level. ”'Jhat else' type of nuestions seek 
further information from pupils. 

Uhen a teacher feels that the pupil's ahs^jer to his 
question has been there as a result of guessing, he should 
ask the pupil to give reasons for his ansirer or state his 
ahsuer in other words. In such a situation, if the pupil's 
ansirer is based upon .pressing, he v/ill not be able to give 
the reasons or restate the answer in his xjords. Below is 
given a teaching episode which illustrates the use of this 
component of the skill. In this episode, teacher seeks 
additional information from the responding pupil. 


Teacher » VJliat are the conditions necessary for the 
success of democracy? 

Pupil - The first condition is that the people should have 
a continuing interest in public affairs and a 
sense of public responsibility. The second 
condition ls that the citizens should he conscious 
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Ter.GhGr - 


Pupil - 


of their rights and of their duties as tflell. 

The third condition is that the government 
should not only be responsible to the people, 
but it should also have their mandate periodically 
r enewsd. 

Is there any other condition? 

('Seeking further information) 

Yes, poverty of the people is not conducive to 

the successful working of democracy. The removal 

of socio-economic inequali'ty would facilitate the 

successful Tjorking of a democrative government. 


This technique is used to deal with 'correct response 
jituation'a When a pupil's response to a teacher's question 
Happens to be completely correct, the teacher is satisfied. 

In such a situation, normally there is no need to out any more 
nuestion. But sometimes a skil-ful teacher \i/ants to strengthen 
the response given by the pupil. For this, he refocuses, punils 
r.iajan.onse and yjants tlie puniKs) to. relate, it with something 



situations. Besides, questions requiring the pupil to identify 
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the similarities or dissimilarities of the given response vith 

or 

the related facts^issues not only strengthens the given response 

but also stimulate thinking on the part of the responding pupil, 
a 

Belovj is glven/,teaching episode “uhich illustrates the use of 
Refocusing Technioue, 

’Teacher - Do ga'^ea dissolve in water? ' 

c t 

’Pupil - Yes, gases dissolve in water ' 

’ Teacher - Can you name any gaa which illustrates that gaaes ’ 

' dissolve in water? (Refocusing^ ' 

t . ' 

'Pupil - When vjs open a bottle of aerated v;ater (soda waters 
’ gas dissolved in the wa'cer comes out immediately ' 

’ in the form of bubbles., ' 


Ina reaslng critic.al. avTar8ne.aa t 

This technique is also used to deal with ’Correct’ 
.'.’esponse situation’. After the pupil has given the correct 
-’esponse i.e. the ctiterion response, this technique can be used 
to increase critical awareness in the pupils. This involves 
asking 'why' and'hovj* of the correct response, By asking 
’ v;hy’ and ’how’ of the correct response, the teacher asks from 
the responding pupil the justification/rationale for his correct 
response as to’How’and’Why* is his response correct. Thus, 

H.jhyt and ’how' of a completely correct response increases their 
critical awareness. Below is given a teaching episode which 
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illustra'tes the use of this technique for increasing critical 
avjareneas efflong pupils, 

I Teaoher - A person v/ants to get dovn from a boai: and jumps 
I suddenly. To which direction will the boat move 

I while the person moves forward? 

I Pupil - The hoat villi move in the backward direction, 

I Teacher - Why does the boat go backv/ard, when the boy 
I . jumps out of it? (Increasing critical awareness) 

‘ Pupil - I’Jhile jumping, the foot of the boy exerts a force 

* on the boat. At "che same ulme, a force is exerted 

f * * ' 

• by the boat on the foot of the boy which makes ' 

I \ 

‘ him move forward and the boat moves backward. 


You have been using the said procedures of pupil 
response management. Here we have only pinpointed th^ and 
tried bo relate various response situations with management 
procedures. Those various management procedures can be 
cuDniarised as: - 


Procedures for pupil resnonse management 

- Prompting 

Seeking further inf-ormation 

- Refocusing 

- Increasing critical awareness 
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TBY ON YOUR 0\\fN 

I, In this unit, you have studied various kinds of pupilreapnn. 

Bes 

and the ways to manage them. The following eKercises are based 
on this unit. Write your answers in the space provided for the 
purpose. 


1, What is the appropriate managing procedure for no 
response situation? 


2, What is the appropriate managing procedure for wrong 
response situation? 


3. What are the various possible managing procedures 
•iitable to deal incomplete response situation? 


4. What are the various managing procedures suitable to 
deal with correct response situation? 
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.'5,V/hat -are the various managing procedures S;uitable 
’ to 'deal v;ith correct response situation? 


i( 


II, You have learnt about the specific components of the 
skill of management of pupil responses. Read the lesson 
given beloij and identify the procedures of response management 
used by the microteacher and write them against the teacher 
behaviour in the space provided for the purpovse. 

Micro Lesson Plan 

Concept, ...Factors determining the 

supply of labour, 

Claes.....,.XII 

Teacher,..,...IJhat are the factors that 

determine the supply of 
labour in a country? 

Rafflesh Birth and death rates, social 

traditions, emigration and 
immigration and wage level 
determine the supply of labour 
in^ountry. 

Teacher „ j^ny other factor? ’ 

T 1 _t 

Raineah _. I do not know. 

Teacher - >jho fixes tho age of entry 

into Govt,offices and factories? 


Rainesh 


Government 
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Teacher 


Who fixes the age of retlronent? 


RsPeah 


Government 


a 


Teacher 


Rainesh 


Who fixes the \.jorking hours 
in factories and offices? 


Government 


Teacher 


Rame.sh 


Do the Government regulation.^ 
regarding age of entry to 
service, retirement age. 
working hours in factories 
and offices influence labour 

aupnly in a country? __ 

„ ' » 5 ■ 

These regulations definitely 
affect the supuly of labour 
in a country. 


Teacher 


Ramesh 


Teacher 


How the birth and death rates 
determine the suuply of labour 
in a country? —-- 


High birth rate and declining 
death rate means high grovjth 
rate of population. More the 
population, more/the supply of _/is 
labour, 

Vfhich are the countries in the 
xjorl d . u hinh are having 

huge population and, therefore, 
have Vast labour supply? 


1 


I 


I 


7 


I 


Ramesh - India and China, 

Teacher ~ I-ftiich are the countries which 

are having short supply of labour? 


8 


t 

t 


I 

I 
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Rameah — U.K, tr,S*A* 

Teacher - Since labour supply also depends 

upon emigration and immigration* , 
Tell any country where labour supply 
ie on the increase on account of 
Immigration, 


Ramesh Labour supply in U.K, is on an 

•' ' increase bocause of influx of .sians. 

Teacher ‘ - Why are Asians are emigrating to U.K,? 



t 

I 


Ramesh - Because of unemployment and under¬ 

employment in their ov;n countries, 
they are emigrating to TJ.K. 

Teacher « Has the U.K, Government placed any 

restriction on immigration? 


11 


Ramesh - Yes, 

Teacher - Why has U, 3 [, Government imposed 

certain restrictions to check immi¬ 
gration in their countries? 


t 


I 


12 


t 

t 


Ramesh - Because immigrates affect the supply of 

labour in TT.K, and, therefore, may 
affect Adversely the employment 
oP'00rtunities for their ox'n countrymen. 
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T eacher 


Raiuesh 

Teacher 

Raffle ah 
Teacher 


Raffleah 

Teacher 


Raffleah 

Teacher 

Raffleah 


Do63 the country from v/here people 
emigrate to other countries get hene- 
fitted by such emigration of men and 
v/omen. 


I I 

T _1^ 

Yea, it checks the supply of labour. 
Any other benefit? 



I 

I 


No response. 

Do these people send money to their 
dependents in their home country? 


I 

i 


t 

15 t 


Yes, 

In what currency do they send their 
money to their dependents? 


1 

t 


16 \ 


Usually in dollar or pound, 

How does the remittance of 
money in form of dollars or pomnds 

benefit their home country?- 

« 17 f 

Sending money in dollars or' 
improves the foreign exchange 
/the resources of/home country. 
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J)F TJNES 

You have learnt about the ekill and the use of 
its different coiaponenta. This presentation v/ae 
specially meant for training purposes. You will be 
eager to knoi^ ae to how to make an effective use of 
this skill and its different components in the actual 
teaching situation. Since this is the ultimate 
objective of this training exercise, some guiding 
principles/guidelinee for an effective use of the 
skill are outlined below: 

i) When a pupil’s response to a teacher question 
happens to be either completely incorrect 
or partially correct or no response at ally 
the teacher should provide the prompt to 
the Same pupil till the latter arrives at 
the criterion response, 

very 

ii) The prompting technique may not be^^seful 
when the expected response contains some 
factual information not learnt by the pupils 
^ earlier, 

iii) The prompting technique may not be useful 
when the time with the teacher is very 
short. 
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iv) The prompting technique may "be more useful 
in certain subjects where knowledge is 
more structured and relatively leas ^ 
useful in other subjects with leas structured 
knov/ledge. 

v) Refocusing and Increasing critical awareneSs 
techniques may also not be useful when the 
time with the teacher is very limited and he 
wants to cover the topic in a very limited 
time. 


A.. smL^L^SgON_ 

Select a concept from the subject 
you teach, 'Prepare a five minute 
micro-lesson showing the use of 
different response management 
procedures against the response 
situations. 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS 

for the exercise under try 
yourself 
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1 . Seeking further_information. 

2. Prompting 

3. Prompting 

4 . Seeking further information 

5. - do - 

6. Refocusing Increasing critical at/arenesa 

7. Refocusing 

8. Refocusing 

9. Seeking further information 

10 . Increasing critical auareness 

11. Seeking further information 

12. Increasing critical a>/areneaa 

13. - do - 

14. Seeking further information 

15. Prompting 

16. Seeking further information 

17. Increasing critical av/areness 

OB SERVATION TOOL 


Name of the student teacher,.Class 

Concept...Duration 

Supervisor,... .Seootion, 

Date... 


Tech/Reteatrh ’ 
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immmM 

The observation achedule cum rating scale for 

the skill of management of pupil responses comprises 

four columns. The first column indicates tallies 

against different components of the skill. The second 

column specifies the components of the skill and the 

third indicates rating from one to seven against 

each of the components. The rating scale indicates 

mastery of the different components of the skill. 

The fourth column is meant for remarks. The observer 

may give the remarks when there was any instance of 

wrong use of any procedure of management of pupil 

response or there was any occasion when there was a 

need to use any component of the skill but the student 

teacher failed to use that component. The points on 

the rating scale indicate the following - 

1, Poor 2, Not Satisfactory 

3. Nearly 4, Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

3, Fairly 6, Very satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
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J Prompting 

^ Seeking further 
' information 

T 

* Refocusing 

' Increasing critical 
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‘1 2 3»4'6 6 7 
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Th^-.a 0115 .t la conr-ei’iicd \ritli aLpoats cf c::-]'J-a • i-'-"'-I « 
It, pi'D a "lit c t;lic nn.'Air:^ do''ir J lc ■' cT' la . AJ ^ 

ST-iaci’Lics uGacli-ing beiirivj-oora coraprislnrr t”p (=-?'nil.l - ■•'u'’— 
l.inec guld Tor bba uno ol c'’"ia a-ici pv. 

obrjorva'bj on. bool acbeduj.e foi’ provicl:'r r-Ui Ilia 
trslnao i:::’■•'j-'tbc abill Too ab calj :’''-j ; m , 

Having' 'roai it, yt^u ai'G espectcd co ren"i:j'?, bno 101.1.0-10.? 
ob jeciiivaaj — 


*KnoTj thG incalling and darinition of 
the sk.lll of e}cx)la3 niiig . 

“♦I'Cnoiii the componente of the sis ill 
of eicplaining 

*!'^unatjj?£atand th© oboex’vaticn tocia 

*A'"oniro capacity to dovvd.op a 
nlcrolaooon plan on bho sjc. 1.11 of 
e::iplaln.^ ng * 


t 

I 

t 

t 

T 

I 

I 

I 
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A pupi’l is required to leai’n a number or cone 
plimomona, goneralioationj procedures, functions a 
reasons for certain occurences, Ko is to loarn 
about tholr attributeoj constituent eloinonts, 
r gI atlonships and applications. A teaouer organise 
a nunfoer of learning experioncas in the classroom 
towards this end. He uses a number of iiiterH-relj.t 
ataremento related to the conioj'tsj phonomonaj 
generaliaations and functions u.1 th a view to 
developing In puuila an iindoratand.irg about thorn, 

I 

set of inter-related statesnents used for this 

purpose is termed as cxplanaticn and the process , 

^ » 

is termed as explaining. The term «>:plain3ng 
can, thereforej be defined as tW uno "■*’ inters . 
related statements about a concept, pm-no:ncn:5in, 
gcncvalrsation with a vio\’ to providing an 
understanding to some one else. 

An escplaiiation to be understood by pfnpilaj 
the explainer has to keep in mind the previous 
Imovlcdge of the pupils. The previous knowledge 
refers to the luio^rledgo already possessed by 
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pupil a, SincG pi^GVioua knci-zlodge ' 'us pupil a v 

differeiii: grader 3 cultural baclc~giV' -r_d ur.d 
geographical regiioiis la alway's dirxGre:-iu, ar 
explau.ablon abouc a cpncept i/hj-ch ia cpprop: j o l--’ 
ohic grouy) of pupila lasy u.ot be app--r-ii\i-r ^ ' 1 . 

I f 

group of pupila^ ibc quality of ^\n or piiT.ii ^ 
hc-i/e/cr^ dopcnda on the degro'j of lor-deroliandii ng 
it gcnc.i'abea In t'-^ acplaneesa 

TlKire are mainly three cripi anatic;'. . 

tho descriptive, the inteL\.-r<-'’ ' -id tho ■■’«r,con 

giving o The app'»’ox3inatc to tlie quoc t,J ciiro ■'fT-'’-’ 

^Uhat and 

A descriptive explanation dcacribos tbo 
process, structure or procedure of a 'h^^noinenon, 
generalisation or principles For' inst.-i se, the 
concept.s such as,‘'Hon does a hand P'"*-’.. '('Jflc?', 
splo'y Is Hydrogen gas prepared?*, req'ilpa desc-i’lpt.iv 

I 

explanations on the part of the teacher^ 

An interpretative explanation specifics the 
central meaning of the concept, generals s^ti on or 
the photiomenon. 


I 



A reason giving * enc pi an at ion spocificT the 
reasona for an occurrence of a phenomenon, event, 
or the basis of a prinoiplo etc. For instance "./nen 
a teactier is to eccplain the phenomenon such as 
' b''hy are earth quakes cansed^ , his cccplanntion 
vould termed as 'reason giving' explanation. 

1 

There are three types of cccplanations. But this 
does not mean that for explaining an concept, 
generalisation etc., only one type of explanation 
vill be needed. In the escpla.^s • cn of i>articular 
concept, all the three types cf ^iplanation may 
be required, 

SKILL COllPONldlTS ! 

A good explanation is one \’hich is understood 
by the pupils, I teacker should al''fay'’ endeavour 
to explain the concepts, generalisation or rules 
in such a ^Tay that they are understood by pupils 

fc>o . 

completely. You ijould^^^nterested to knou aa to 
uhat are the behrviours cn the part of the teachers 
uhich make an explanation good and uorth uhile 
and uhat are the undeairable behaviours vjhich a 
teacher should avoid. 
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The skill cf explaining thus involves increasing 
the occurrence cf desirahle behaviours and avoiding the 
use of ujidesirable 'behaviours. These teacher behaviours 
are discussed in this section. 

De s ira hi o b eha v io ur s 

The desirable behaviours making an explanation clear 

are - 

appropriate beginning and concluding statements, 
using explaining links and covering essential points. 
Using beginning and concluding sta"*- ' suts. 

Before explaining a concept cv* g ’.eralisation a teacher 
should make opening statements announcing what is to be 
explained. ' Tliis prepares the pupils foiKbeceivlng the expla- 
nation. He becomes objective orient6d.'an(5 attentive. 
Similarly, after the explanation concluding statements may 
be made. This helps in structuring the ideas explained into 
the whole. This' can be done through sUxUiarisation. These 
beginning and concluding statements do not form a part of the 
act of explaining, but they are very important from the view 

point of cognitive structuring. They help in pupils' under- 

1 

standing of the subject cf explanation- 

Given belov/ is a teaching episode •which illustrates 
the use of beglnnnlng and concluding statements by a teacher 
■who is teaching the phenomenon seffusion of gases'to IX grade 
students. 
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Teachsr We shall study about the c3cf.?usion of gases 
(beginning statement). All gases are completely mi:-!^ble 
with each ether. V/e knew from one experience that vjhen a 
bottle of a scent is kept opened in one corner of a room, 
the smell of the scent spreads throughout the room. This 
arises from inter mix^g of the molecules of the vapours 
of the scent with the molecules of the constituents of air. 
Inter mixing of gases is spontaneous. This phenomenon is 
termed as deffusion of gases (concluding statement). 

In the above teaching episode there is one beginning 
statement and one concluding statement. But this does not 
mean that there can only be one beginning and concluding 
statement, ''^en an explanabive is lengthy, there can be more 
than one beginning statement. These statements give the overa 
structure of the explanation. Similarly, there can be more 
than one concluding ,stateraent. They summarise the ma^or 
points covered in the explanation. In obher \/crds, the number 
of beginning and concluding statements will depend upon the 
points covered, in the explanation and the length of explanatlc 

Using Explaining Links 

Explaining links are the words and phrases which 
make an explanation clearer by bringing continuity in the 
statements used. A teacher should, therefore, use as many 
explaining links as possible in- order to make his euqjlsnstif*' 
cl ea r. 
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Some of the eugalaining llrilis used by tnsichers are given belcws- 


■>’ on the other hand 

such that 

in spite of 

as a result of 

hence 

•^hereafter 

consequently 

in order to 

before 

therefore 

the main purpose 

hereto fore 

thereafter 

because 

so that 

due to 

•' since 

the cause of 

that is vrhy 

viiy 

thus 

this is how 

->• but 



Given below are two teaching episoc3es which illustrate, 
the use of esqplaining linJis. The e25pl--.ixaing links have been 
under lined $ 

E-<amnlg -I. 

Teacher - It is estimated that atmosphere alone contains 
4000 billion tonnes of nitrogen. Only a small amount of its 
is in the combined state whj-le largely it U in free state. 

On the other hand, all living organisers contain compounds 
is called combined or fixed nitrogen. Any process that con¬ 
verts free nitrogen into nitrogen compounds is called 
fixation of nitrogen such processes are important since the 
presence of nitrogen compounds in the soil helps in the growth 
of plants. 

Ex?mole -2. 

Teacher - The most potent institution which, i nsp ite .of., 
its extremely negative role, continues to exert tremendous 



influance on social life in India is the ceste systeTn. 

VJhile originally rooted in HindulS’-.:, it has hrought 
other rslegious groups - the Ifusllms, Sikhs and Christians 
under its influence. It is said that as a resu lt of 
conversion, a person may lose his rclegion in India; hut 
he never loses his caste. 
noversr.e essential points 

The concepts have a set of attributes and non¬ 
attributes, The generalisations have a set of interrelated 
concepts, A phenomenon has defined constltutent elements 
to ensure that pupils learn the concepts, p-henomena, 
generalisations, process, the 63q>lanation should cover all 
the essential points that makes an ejiplanation complete. 

The completeness of eaqjlanation is determined by the scope 
of the concept or generalisation as specified in the 
instructional objectives, i 

I 

Undesirable behaviours | 

The undesirable behaviours using irrelevant statements,j 
lacking influency, lacking continuity in staternents ,making j 

use of inappropriate vocabulary , vague words and phrases j 

J 

make an esqjianatlon vague, A teacher shouild avoid the use ? 
of these undesirable behaviours^ Each of these undesirable 
behaviours is described below! 

Using Irrelevant statements 

An e3qjlenation is effective v/hen all the statements 
made by the teacher are related to the concepts being ; 

eacplained by him, A statement unrelated to the concept 
hinders pupils' understanding of ItK Irrelevant statement- 
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explaiiied* They raids'- even confuse th'^ pupils scmetlnieSfl 
It is, therefore, very essential thau teacher should 
be very careful in not making a statement viiich is not 
related to the concept being explained by him. 

Given below is a teaching episode vjiiich illustrates 
that teachers’ sometime make irrelevant statements. The 
irrelevant statements are underlined. 

E^g imule 

The right to vote is a privilege VJi:iich man has 
acquired after a long period of struggle in different 

■* I 

countries. Until the end of eighteenth century, the right 
to vote was restricted to holders of property and possession 
of educational or other attainments, \.hat a shamcful 
thing it V7as ? I do not like It . The spread of liberal 
ideas and democracy in Great Britain during the nineteenth 
century was accompanied by gradual' extension of the right 
to vote, although it was during this centeiry that Great 
Britain could claim to have 
La ck in g FL ue n cv 

Jluency in the context of explaining refers to the 
flow of uninterrupted statements in respect of the concepts, 
phenomena being explained. The fluency emanates from 
teachers' mastery over the content and mastery over the 
language through the medium of wlilch it is communicated* 
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Uninterrupted flov is desirable for ccntinui-by cf 
explanation. Uncalled for interruptions in the flo-v. 
of explanation due to fumbling for appropriate words 
or statements, phrases etc. hinders pupils understanding 
of the concept* 

Given below is a teaching episode which illustrates 

as to how a teacner sometimes fumbles for appropriate 

ideas, words or pharases etc. 

Tlie teacher is explaining to pupils of IX grade 

as Lo how the body uses food for getting energy. 

Teacher - Food taken, by the organism provides,,,,,,,,,, 

the nutrients required by the body. These nutrients have 

different functions. Carbohydrates, carbohydrates and 

fats, carbohydrates and fats are used for obtaining energj’f 

Carbohydrates, no , Protein is generally used for building 

up body parts. Carbohydrates like starch and sugar are 

burnt to given energy. You burn fuel to get heat and lig^' 

The body ‘burns' these energy rich m^-lecules.. 

» 

to get energy. The process that helps this is called 

j ' 

respiration, VJhat helps to* burn the food ? Obviously 

.. You already know thatn.. eyes..,.*.* 

oxygen of the air helps to burn fuel. This oxygen is alsf 
neccssar:/ to 'burn' the simpler food inside the body* 
Carbon dioxide and water are the end products of this 


process» 
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In tl'.is example, ycu'nctice thtit teacher is lacking 
fluency In the explanation-. As a resiiLt pupils may fail 
to understanc3 the concept. 

Laclciojg Continuity in Statement a 

It must he clear to you that an explanation 

is a set of interrelated statements concerning a concept 

I 

or a generalisation. The interrelatedness between the 
sentences is on the basis of logical sequence the missing 
link between statements in a sequence causes break in 
continuity of an explanation* Ijack- of continuity in the 
explanation thus makes it difficult for the pupils to 
understand the concept or generalisation* Given below 
is a teaching espisode in 'VJhich the teaclier explains the 
formation of rainbow in the sky» 

Teacher - Formation of (1) rainbow is based on the 
dispersion of light* After (2)the rains water vapours 
get suspended in the air. (3) Sun rays pass through 
supseeded water vapours-.' (4) Ifeinbovr is formed* 

In the above teaching episodej the logical continuity 
between statements ,3 and 4 is broken because of a missing 
link - "H^iese vapours - in the air act as prisms "• The 
addition of this statement between statements 3 and 4 
makes the explanation ,clear* ’ liking use of in appropriate 
.vocabulary vagjie words and phrases* 
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An expl-anaticn to bs imdersto^d b:/ pupils should 
contain vocabularly appropriabe tc Liiair age, grade, 
maturiby level etc. Use of vocabulary not knovm tc pvpiu 
hinders their understanding of the phenomenon. Rirthcr, 
the use of certain vague words •.-.I uhrases such as you 
see, you know, probably, perh?^!-. in fact, actually uakcii 
an explanation vague. A teacher .should avoid the use of 
such v/ords T/nich makes an explanation vague and handers' 
it .s fUT.d er s tand ing . 

KJ.oro-Losscn PLah fof the f^3zlll of Explaining 

You have learnt the specific desirable and undesirci 
component teaching behaviours of the skill of explaining, 
A micro-lesson for the practice of this skill is given 
below. Different components of the skill have been given 
in brackets against statementfe!^ v/ords and phrase.s. 


Subject Economics 

Concept ........Meaning of Uensumption 

Class ........XI 


Teacher - We have already/studied that economics is a 
study of man in relation to wealth i.e. economic activi¬ 
ties of man. These economic activities may be in terms 
of consumption, production, exchange and dlstribution» 
Wg shall study today the meaning consumption. 

(Beginning Statement) 

A .man has -wants and these can be satisfied by the 






use of goods. For instance., Tr'^hen an Itsdl^idual is hungry, 
he satisfies his hunger hy taking food* He is said to have 
consumed the food. Similarly (Connecting link) a smoker 
V7hen uses a cigarett and gets satisfaction, he is said to 
have consumed a cigarett. Ihus (Connecting Liiolc) the 
direct use of goods and services for the satisfaction of 
human wants is kno^/n as consumption, 

lAhenever we consume aatables. They lose their 
utility. Food, vrater, rice, fruit and vegetables get 
destroyed when these are consumed therefore (Connecting 
Link) some confuse consumption as destruction of utilities. 
But (Connecting Link) this is not so. Sometimes (Ejcplainlng 
Link) utility of certain commodities are destroyed of their 
own. For instance (Connecting Link) vahen any fruit decays, 
it loses its utility. A house may catch fire and gets 
destroyed. The decayed fruit and the burnt house have lost 
their utilities. But (Connecting Link) these cannot be 
said to have been consumed. Because (Connecting Link) an 
act of consumption implies satisfaction of human wants. The 
decayed fruit and the burnt house have not satisfied human 
want while losing their utilities. 

Besides (Connecting Link) goods, services are also 
consumedWhen a person travels in a bus and pays for the 
ticket, he is consuming the transport service. A teacher's 
services are consumed by the pupils vlisn they learn from him 
in the school. 
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In ths same way, a cloctor's,a lavjyer's and a tax consul¬ 
tant's services are consumed "by the needy consumers yho 
pay fees for their service* 

Consumption, therefore, (Connecting Link) stands for 
satisfaction of human vranb. A co.imoc'ity "which loses its 

* • I 

utility without satisfying a hun^in want cannot he said tc 
have heen consumed. Besides goods, services are also 
consumed (Concluding statements)_ points covered. 



PLAN A SKILL LESSOT T 
Select a concept from ths 
subject you teach- Prepare a five 
minute mlcrclesscn shcv/lng ccmpcnents 
cf the skill of explaining against 
teacher behaviours in parenthesis 






Name of the Student teacher 


Class 


9 


Crncept* ..* Diu'atlon* •.»• • 

Session... 4. .Teach/KetCc- jh Itete. • r»•« 

i 


Supervisor*. *... • * 

INSTRUCTIONG 

’IhG observation tool for the skill of explaining 
comprises four col^imns. The first column indicates the 
serial nujnber of the desirable and undesirable component 
behaviours of the skill. Hie second column specifies the 
components of the skill and the third one indicates the 
tallies against/compenent "covering essential points". 

The supervisor is to tick either of the two alternatives 
i.e. Yes and No given against this component at the end 
of the lesson. The fourth ccliimn is meant for remarks. 
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S.Wp. 

1- 

1 

I 

Components ! Tallies 

"T-- - 

' Remarlcs 

t 


-P—— 

1 

' M 

t 

I 

Sira tie behavioiu*s ' 

1 

i ' 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

I 

' c 

1 

1 

I 

Using appropriate beginning ’ . 
and concluding statements- j 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2, 

1 

' c 

1 

1 

Using explaining links ' 

1 

1 

3. 

r I 

1 c Covering essential points 'Yes/Nc 

t 1 

' Undesirotie behavcurs ' 

1 ■■ f 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

4. 

’ c 

1 

1 

Using irrelevant statements ' 

° - 1 

1 

1 

1 

5. 

1 

' e 

t 

1 

Lacking KLuency ' ' 

t 

1 

1 

6, 

1 

' 0 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Lacking continuity in ' 

J 

statements. ' 

1 

1 

1 

) 

1 

7. 

I 

' 0 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

Making use of inappropriate ' 
vocabulary, vague words and.' 

phrases- ’ 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 





-jj-as- 
pATING SCALB 

c'-L* the Sbudsnt teacher...Clasc*.. 

Con ccxjt-.T. Duration.... 

Sgs-'* if'n...Tea ch/Re tec or ^ D^te. 

Supervisor.... 

T7' i3T RUCTIONS 

The rating sopia for the skill of e 3 {plaining 

t 

comprises three columns. The first column indicated 
the serial Number of the desirable and undesirable be-- 
havicurs of the skill of explaining. The second column 
specifies these component behaviours. The third one 
contains rating from one to seven against each cf the 

components. The ratljiig scale indicabes the adequacy 

* $ 

and appropriate of the acquisition of the components of 
the skill. The seven points on the rating scale indicate 
the following. The rating may be indicated by encircling 
the number which represents the observsr^-s assessment. 

I 

1, Pbor 2. Not Satisfactory 

3* Nearly Satisfactory 4% Satisfactory 

5. Fairly Satisfactory 6. Very Satisfactory 

7. Excellent 









Serial 

No* Ccmpcnents 

1 anting 


--n— 

i 

f 

r 

Desirable behaviours . 

I 

1 

! 

1 


II ™ , 

? I 

I 1 

1 1 

1 

1* ' 

1 

Using appropriate beginning 

1 

' 1 

I 

2 

1 1 

3 '4'5 6 7 

1 1 

1 

I 

and concluding statements. 

1 

1 


I 1 

1 1 

2. ' 

> 

' 1 

Using explaining links. 

1 

' 1 

1 

2 

I 1 

3 '4 ' 5 6 7 

1 1 

1 

3. ' 

1 

Covering essential points* 

1 

' 1 

1 

2 

I 1 

3 '4 ' 5 6 7 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

Undesirable behavours 

1 

1 

1 


t t 

1 1 

1 

1 

Using irrelevant statements. 

' 1 

1 

2 

3 '4 ' 5 6 7 

1 1 

1 

1 

Lacking fluency 

' 1 

2 

3 '4 ' 5 6 7 

1 1 

I 

I 

Lacking continuity in statements 

. ' 1 

1 

2 

3 '4 ' 5 6 7 

1 1 

1 

leaking use of inappropriate 

' 1 

2 

3 '4 ' 5 6 ■7 
1 1 

1 

vocabulary, vague words and 

1 


\ 1 

1 

phrases. 
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TMs unit presents definition of tbo skill of stira’Jlus 
variation, specifita its compon'snts; biglilights guidelines 
for its use, and gives observation tools to be used for 
providing feedback to the trainee undergoing practice for 
mastering the skill. After readi'ig the unit vou 
are expected to realise the objectives given in the box: 

T- 

' 0 ICnov/ the meaning of the term stimulus variation. 

1 

J 0 Know the components o.f the skill of stimulus 

variation 

I 

' ’ Identify the components of the skill of stimulus 

' variation in a given lesson, 

' 0 A3 quire competence to ’develop a ml;?%ro lesson 

' for practising the skill of stimulus variation. 

' 0 Understand guideline's for the use of the skill 

' of stimulus variation. 


r 

Learning in the classroom depends, to a large extent, on 
the attention of the piplls on the learning task. It is, there¬ 
fore, essential for the teacher to secure and sustain pupils' 
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attentioii for making liis teacliing effective. Continued use 
of the same or activity for longer period induces inatterw 

tion. The iJ:'. .:eation is caused in two ways. Firstly, continued 
focus of the pupils on the same stumulus for a long time restricts 
I'-is postural mobility, as a result, they feel fatigued. Secondly 
the continued use of the same stimulus for lo'ger duration, 
introduces the element of monotony, which brings in dullnossi 
The problem of inattention is further aggravated because of the 
short span'of pi:pilsf attention. Their attention tends to shift 
from one stimulus to another frequently. They find it difficult 
to attend to one stimulus for more than a few minutes. The 
problem of Inattention is a challenge to the teacher. Unless h3 ij 
in a position to secure and sustain pupils attention, optimum lear¬ 
ning c anno t take place. It is, therefore, essential for the 
teachier to socuro and sustain pi^ils’ attention to what ho is 
discussing in the classroom, ,How to accomplish this task during 
classroom teaching is a task that confronts the teacher ? 

Ono of the significant ways to secure and sustain pupils' 
attention is to introduce the element of variation in teaching, 
variation can be Introduced in several ways depending i^jon the 
teaching activity. For example, there can be variation of teacher'' 
position in the classroom while he is teaching. Variation in voice 
represents another dimension. Use of media provides yet another 
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area of variation. Finally, there can also be v T-i ation in the 
classroom interaction pattern. Appropriate variations in these^ 
dimensions can help a teacher to secure and sustain nupils* ,-j 

attention. Tho set of teacher behatiours that tend to secure 
and sustain pupils* attention in teaching learning situation in th^-ri 
classroom constitutes •• the slcili of stimulus variation,von 

Following .this definition, ecu titut'^ wbr-.t can bo the compon'*nt 

■ cd'ono 

of tne skill of stimulus variation? The component behaviours of tho 
skill are discussed in the section to follow, 

SiB (I 

gOMPOFWfl! 

I r 

Movement; Teacher movement is an important teacher behaviour 
in the classroom. It contributes significantly tov/ards securing and 
sustaining .pupils attention. Firstly, the teachers who are in the 
habit of delivering their lesson from one position for longer dura¬ 
tion reflect their lack of alertness and enthusiasm. This also 
adds to monotony in the lesson. Secondly, piJpils get fatigued, 
due to focussing their attention on'the teacher in same po.»-!:ure for' 
an unreasonably long duration. The movement of the teacher helps 
p^)ils to change their postures which provides physical relaxation 
to them and also contributes to the alertness, enthusiasm and 
Variety In bhe teaching behaviour. 

Do all type/)of movement contribute to the effectiveness of the 

taaching behaviours or is it some specific type of movement which 

K , ni" , , i- ■ 

-11 be lielpful in teaching? This is a^p^actomcm’tquestion to consider. 
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"“type of movemcfit is not likely to bo conducive to 
securing pipll attention. For exajnpld, habitual rnvoments wbich 
are a kind of mannerism behaviour of the teacher fail to attract 
their attention. Foj movements to be effective in securinf? and 
sustaining pupil attention, they have to be meaningful. Only 
Carefully planned meaningful movements are likely to achieve the 
twin objectives i.e. securing and maintaining pupils* 'attention. 

The teacher can make meaningful movements in the classroom 

in a number of situations. He moves to the blackboard for writing- 
moves to the pupils in the classroom to guide Wiien pupils 

doing the given assignment. He Bometimes moves to the pupils to 
listen to them, Jill those movoraents holp in socuring and sustainin: 
p 14311 attention, 

GriSTUR,';]'^; Use of gestures is ailpther teacher behaviour for inlTn- 
ducing variation in the teaching. Gestures are non-verbal cuos 
to express feelings and emotions| to emphasise significant idoas or 
objects? to indicate sliape, size and movements of o'ujects -'tc , 
Gestures essentially consist of hand and head movements, eye 
movements, facial expressions etc. 

Verbal communication is less effective in conveying feelinns, 
emotions etc. than verbal communication combined with gestures. 
Gestures, thus, enhance th(| effoctlveness of verbal communication. 

c 

But as in the movements, th® use of gestures will be effective only 
vjhen they are properly planned, Secondly, the gestures have to bo 
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appropriate to the size, sliape and the nature of the idea 
being esqplaiiied. 

nhange in Voice : Teacher's behaviour in the classroom is 
predominantly verbal. So his voice plays a vital -role in-- 
comraunication in the classroom. The voice of the teacher 
has several dimensions, namely, pitch, tone and speed. 

Constant use of the same level of pitch, tone and speed of 
the teacher makes his communication dull and drab. As a 
consequence, it affects adversely p\; 5 )ils‘ interest and -- 
attention in classroom transactions. In order ta secure 

and maintain pi:pils' attention, a skilful teacher varies 
his voice. Sometimes he varies the speed of talking, while 

at others, he varies his pitch and tone. The teaching 
learning situation provides ample opportunities for intro¬ 
ducing variation in voice in the natural coxirse.' Ihr 
example, situations needing emphasis on particular Vords 
and phrases provides an opportunity for changes In tone 

and volum of the teacher. Sudden changes in tone and pitch 
of teacher's voice immediately attract pijpils’ attention. 

Focusing ;As pointed out earlier, a teacher secures pi:5)ils’ 
attention indirectly, using behaviours such as body movements, 
gustures and change in voice. Sometimes, he seci^ies their 
attention directly using behaviours that focus ptpils' 
attention on a particular object, word, idea, rule or gonera-* 
lisation. Focusing can be done through three ways - verbal - 
focusing, gestural focusing an-d verbal-cum-gestural focusing. 
Verbal statements like 'Look here* and this is an important 
'aspect' fall in the category of verbal focusing, vzhen 
focusing is done through gestures, emphasising some points, 
it is termed as gestural focusing, when a-teacher uses-.hoth 
verbal statements and gestures to indicate shapes, eivpross 
emotions, to emphasize size, the focusing is known as verb al- 
cum-gestural focusing. 
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verbal-cum-gostural focusing. 

Ghaneo In Interaction Pattorn; Teaching is an interactive act. in 
the classroom, communication botv/oen teacher and pupils go. s on 
ntly as initiatory or responsive acts. This communjication io 
interaction. The interaction is broadly of two tjjpes - v-i’iial aiid 
non-verbal. Whan the teacher or pupils comniunicato through gesturos 
without talking, non^-verbal interaction is said to have occured, 
when the exchange is through taiding, verbal interaction oporabos 
in the .classr'oom. 

There can be a number of interaction patterns in the class¬ 
room - single channel interaction like lecturing v/here only the tiich 
talks in the classroom and nupils act as passive listeners chlv. 
There can be two way communication pattern wherein pupils a3.so 
react to teacher's communication Th<^ teacher sometimes interacts 
with the class as a whole sometimes with sub-group in the class, 
and at other occasions interacts with individual pupil in the cl^'^s- 
room. Sometimes lie puts a question to ono pupil and without co- 
ir.monting^he redirects the question to another pupil. In this way 
he encourages pupil-pimil interaetjon and thus involves a numb^^r - 
pupils in tl:o discussion, (In the classroom there can, thoroforo. 
be three main patterns of interaction among pupils and toachor - 
(i) teachor^pi:5)ils or teacher- group interaction; (ii) toachor-purii 
(iii) pupil-pupil interaction. Continuing . le pattern of 
interaction for prolonged duration in the classroom introduces 
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- - - monotony vith consequent Lack of interest and inattention of 
pupils. To secure and maintain pupil att«>nti'on, the teachpr should 
introduce variation in the interaction patterns which are listed 
helow: 


Teacher -sr Pupils in the classroom 

Teacher ~ Pupils in the classroom 

Teacher .-i>ub-group in the cLas room 

Teacher x:-- Sub-group 

Teacher Individual pupil 

Pupil-^ Pupil 


The shift from onepattprn of interaction in the 
classroom to another is covered in this component of the 
skill of stimulus variation. 

Pausingt Pausing stands for introducing silence during talk. Sii^inc 
has a language of its own and if it is used effectively, it s 
in securing and sustaining pupils’ attention. A short paure bPLore 
saying something important is an effective way of attracting pupils' 
Cher to draw pupils’ attention. A pause of three seconds duration 
is considered appropriate for thi-s purpose-. If thf’ pause is 
unduly long, it loses its effectiveness to secure and maintain 
pupil attention. 
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Physical Pupil Participation? Pupils tend to prefer those Lessens i-. 
■which they get .opportunity for physical participation. It hol^s 
interests and attention in the task, in which they are engaged. 
participation can he in the form of handling apparatus, dramatizatiofi 
writing on the blackboard etc. 

Aural-Visual Switching; A teacher \'hile imparting knowledge to hia 
pupils, uses either aural or visual medium. Constant use of one 
medium for imparting knowledge dis-txacts pupils* attention from 
what he is saying or telling. In order to secure and maintain 
pupils' attention, a teacher should vary his medium through whic’^ 
he interacts \j±th them. He should, therefore, bring variation 
in the medium l.e. from aural to visual or aural to aural-visiui. ' 
visual to aural etc. Change in the medium of interacting with 
pupils helps a teacher to secure th^’ir attention. Visual medium c'j 
be in the form of showing a chart, picture, graph, map, model, or 
in the form of drawing picutres, figures, graphs on the black- 
board. Below is ^teaching episode which Illustrates the use of aural' 
visual switching component of the skill under discussion. In 
this example, a diagram only on the blackboard has been used as 
visual. 

Concept .Centroid of a triangle 

Class.VII 

Taachcr - You have already studied a,bout the medians of a 

triangle. Today we shall study about the centroid of a 
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triangle* Lpt us take a triangle (aural) (Teacher t^oes to 

m 

the black-hoard and draws a triangle ABC on it (Visual) . 
How can we draw medians of this triangle? (Aural) 

Pupil - We should first find out the midpoints of all th^ ttreo 
sides of the trkngle ABC, 

Teacher - Takes out a scale and goes to the blackboard 

(visual). He finds out the midpoints of the three sides AE, 
BC, and AC with the help of the scale (visual). Ho%-j can we 
now have the medians? (aural) 


Pupil - We may join each vertex of the triangle to the 
midpoints on the opposite side. 

Teacher - ( goes to the blackboard) He joins each vertex of the 
triangle to the midpoint of the opposite side (visual), 
Now you see that AD, BE, and CF arc the medians of a 
triangle. Where do these three medians meet ? (aural) 


Pupil - They meet at point G. 

Teacher - Yes, the medians of a triangle meet at -one point 

which is G in this example. The point at which three 
medians of a triangle meet is called the centroid of 
the triangle. G is thus the centroid of the triangle 
-iBC (aural) ^ 


A 



h 
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SI^ IL. COMPOKENT^; ’We have discussed -fche components of the 
skill of stimulus variation. These components of the skill 
are summarised below in the box. 


l) Movement 2) Gestures 

3) Change in voice 4 ) Focusing 

5 ) Change in the 6) Pausing 

interaction pattern 

7 ) Ih/sical Pupil 8) Aural-visual 

Participation switching 


- yOURSEL Fi "^ou have learnt about the specific components ol 
the skill of stimulus variation. Read the lesson 
given below and identify the components of the 
skill used by the microteacher. \«'xlte the components 
against the teacher behaviour in the space provided 
for the purpose. 

MICRO LBS S OM PLAN 


Concept .Formation of Rainbow 

.. 


Teacher - Some of you must have seen ,the rainbow. It is like 
a bow (Tpacher expere'^ses the shape of the bow with the 
help of hivS bands and goes to the blackboard). He 
writes liow and draws its shape on it.j , | It appears durinp.- 
rainy season before^ 


after rain, f 7 
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We shall study tad ay_the phenomenon of 

rainbow i.e» how is rainbow formed 3 . - • 


You have already studied the law of dispersion of 
light. \Jh0n a ray of light passes through a prism., it 
sets dispersed into seven colours, ^ihat are these colours? 




ftM. 

Pupil— The colours (voilet, Indigo, Greeny Blue, Orange 

1 

Yellow and Red. 


Teacher - Formation of rainbow is based on the law of dispersion 
of light (Teacher goes to the blackboard and writes dis¬ 


How 


persion of light 


m 


You know that water vapours are in the 
air (Teacher goes to the blackboard and writer water 
vapours and underlines these words to emphasise them. i •£* / , 
How do these remain suspended in the air? ! 


Pupil - There are dust particles in the air. Water vapours settle 
on these dust particles, and thus, remain suspended in the 

air- i ■ 


Teacher - Soon after the rain, if the suniises, the^e suspended water 
vapours in the air act as prijans. The rays of the sun pass 
through these suspended vapours in the air. (Teacher 

Yi-JL 

stresses the words ’’these suspended vapours” an«i,movement of ha 

and figures shows how the rays . of the sun- pass 

through these suiopondcd wator vapoure. | 6 

(He then moves to the blackboard and writes suspended 
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vapours and draws diagram showing the rays of the 
sun passing through water vapours. 


8 A 


These rays then get dispersed into seven colours forming 

) i 

a rainbow. Is the r-ainhow seen rainy on ' 


fupil—No, sir, it is not seen always after rain?(_ 

7., 

Teacher - V'/hy is It not seen always ?( 10 *| . 

Pupil - Its formation d-epends upon the presence of water 
vapours in the air. 


Teacher - (Asks another student) Is it correct ? 



?) 


Pupil remains silent. 

Besides the presence of water vapours in the air 
its formation depends upon the angle at which the rays 
of the sun pass through these vapours. If they pass 
through at critical angle, then only the rainbow is formed. 


It is a rare phenomenon. Its formation, thus, 
depends upon two factors i.e. the presence of water 
varours in the air and passing of the sun rays at the 

t 

critical angle through these vapours. Now each of you 

draw a diagram in your copy showing the formation of 
1 -- ■ -1 

a rainbow. 1 ■’2 ! . 
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Pupils - All start working on the given assignment , 

(tUIDELINESj a teacher should keep In mind the following guidelines 
while making use of different components of the skill of stimulus 
variation for securing and sustaining pupils''attention in the classroc 

Variation in teaching is desirable but it should not be 
at the Cost of effective teaching. A teacher should, 
therefore, bj^ing about variation in his teaching smoothly 
so that the flow of the lesson is not dlsturbed/interrupted. 

A teacher must ho clear about the purpose of the changes 

in stimuli which*he brings about. Meaningfulness should 

criteria for using the componentst® vary stimuli in 
f mikSl . 

classroom 

A teccher should modify his use of variations in stimuli in 
the , light of feedback he obtains from his pupils. 


PLAN A MICROLEoSON 

Select a concept from the sub;)Gct you teachi 
Prepare a microlesson showing components of 
the skill of stimulus' variatior against 
teacher behaviours in parenthesis. 


I 
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GHECK'YOUR ANSWERS 

BeloTitf are given answers to the exercise done 
by you under Try Yourself. 

1. Gestures,Aural-Visual Switching 

2. Pausing 

3. Pausing 

4. Change in Interaction Patiarn 

5. Movement andjiu al Visual Switching 

6. Movement, Aria’al-visual Switching and 

Focusing 

7. Change in Interaction Pattern 

S. Change in Voice, ^p^stures 

8A, Movemen^u ral V isual switching 

9. Change in Interaction Pattern 

10. Change in Interaction Pattern 

11. - Change in Interaction Pattern (pupil- 

pupil interaction) 

1 2, Physical Pupil Participation. 


1 
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Observation Schedule Cum Rating Scale of the Skill 
_ of Stimulus Variation 

kt 

Name of the Microteacher... .Calss.... 


Concept........Time . 

Duration.'...^Session.. * .Teach/Reteaeh 

Date...Name of the Supervisor... 


Instructionst 

The observation schedule-cum-ratinv scale for the skill of sti¬ 
mulus variation comprises three columns. The first column 
indicates the tallies against different' components of the skill. 

The second column specifies the components of the skill. The 
third one contains rating from one to seven against each of 
the components. The rating scale indicates the adequacy of the 
occurrence of the components. The points on the scale indicate 
the following!- 

1. Poor _ ^ 2. Not Satisfactory 

\ 

I 

3. Nearly Satisfactory g r 4 , Nearly Satisfactory_ 

Fairly Satisfactory_ ^ 6 , Very Satisfactory_ 

RxceHont 


7. 


3 










Tallies 


Components 


Movement 


Gestures 


Change in 
Voice 


Focusing 


Change in 
Interaction 
Pattwin 


Pausing 


Physical 

Pupil 

Participa¬ 

tion 


-■41 il-Visual 
Switching 



I 












UNIT TmVEsSKILL 0? ILLUSTEATI' , 
-—____ >> 


HllH EXA>1 


OBJ ECTl^/BS ; 

The c:-" . help in f “jilLipting learning. 'What I‘.in.l 
of examples should be used? Hois should examples be presented 
in the classrcorao The answers 'go this qucsTJon will be 
provided in this unitn 

This unit presents mCrUilng of the s’lill of 


illustratirc wino-sp:oj.fie';> lis oomponerts, and 
observation tools to be used for providing feedback to the 


trainees -Mhilo p.acfcisdng "'’’■l*. 


Ajtei reading chis un'”'-, 


you are expccteu to realise the objectives 


given in the ho::? 


0 Know tho meaning of the skill of illustrating 
vr’.th examples, 

0 Knc'.' ■^ho components of the skill of illustra¬ 
ting with examples, 
the 

0 Knov/guidel^aos for tha use of cha skill of 
illustrating with Exinples, 

0 Acquire cempotea :c i'o de'?r’'op a j.m''''rol^-cscn 
on'the skill oT lilustrs uing with cxajip?.cs, 

Know the use of tho obsorva.t‘'’o“i tools to be 
used for providirg leedac' to n.a trainees^ 


0 




)F.FINITI0]!J 

Many a time , it happens that a teacher explains in the classroom 

i scientific principle, or a mathematical rule or an abstract idea 

ind observes that his pupils are not comprehending it. In such 0 

situation, the teacher attempts to explain the concept or generalisation 

lore and more but he fails in his attempt. The concept or genera- 

.Izatlon rqquiro more than mere explanation for the pupils to understand. 

'his presents a challenge to the teacher . An unskilled teacher may 

leal with this challenging situation by robuking the pupil for being 

nattentive in the classroom and asking them just to memorise the 

joncept or rule. But a skll -ful teacher handles this situation in a 

« 

llffcrent way. He illustrates the scientific principle, generalization, 
,he abstract concept, or mathematical rule with the help of examples. 

'his makes them easier to understand by the pupils. Obviously, examples 
ire one of the most effective tools in the hands of the teacher to 
lake the concept or generalisation simple and easier for pupils to 
iderstand. Thus, examples can be defined as "the observation or situ¬ 
ations of occurrence of a concept or generalisation" and the skill of 
'llustrating with examples can be defined as the selection and prs- 
ientation of the example, relevant to the concept or generalisation 
t be taught to the pupils so as to make it easier for them to under- 
itand it". The skill examples of course, may be drawn from the 
■upils* experiences. 

OMPOHEHTS; 

The next logical question is as to whether all examples 
ake the concept or generalisation easier to understand? If not, what 

i 
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type of examples are helpful and appropriate in realising this obipcti^?! 
Sxporience v/ith the use of the examples for illustrating concepts ^ 

and generalisations have sho'wn that effective examples’have definite 
characteristics, A teacher should knov/ these characteristics and I 

Rf'ep them in liiind vMle formulating examples for illustrating a partl- 
^Ular concept or peneralisation. The component "behaviour^ hase-d on these _ 
characteristics are nresented in thJ-s section, 

r ORMULiiTING SIMPLE EXAKPLSSt Simple examples provide help to students in 
understanding the concept or the peneralisation. The word simple is a 
relative term. It does not have absolute meaning. An example which is' 
simple for. JX grade pupils may not be simple for VI grade pupils. 
Similarly, an example which is simple for pupils of city schools may no' 
bo simple for pupils of rural schools, Further an example which is simp] 
for a particular grade of pupils in one country may not be simple for 
the Same grade of pupils in another country because of cultural diff¬ 
erences. Obviously, the simplicity of the example is linked with varia¬ 
tion in experiences of the pupils. Simple examples, therefore, are 
the ones which are based upon previous experiences of the pupils. 

m' . 

gam experiences through a variety of sources like observation, 

studying books, meeting people, interacting with persons, interacting 

with media, visiting places, handling things, visiting industries, and 
so on, 
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Past exporicncGS and Icvol of maturity of pupils of different 

ago aad grade levels, of different geographical regions or of diffprc-it 

countries are always different. Knowledge of pupils’ past experiences 

by a teacher is essential to formulate simple examples. A teacher 

should, therefore, be aware of the past experiences of his pupils, 
we • 

How/can r'nsure whether or not his example is simple? What is 
the ovorfc behaviour of the pupils which indicates that the examples 
used by the teacher are simple? Pupils responses act as the indicator tc 
this effect. If pupils’ responses to teacher’s questions put to dev^lon 
the cxanplo are correct, it is likely that'his examples are based 
upon pupils' past experiences, 

A teaching episode illustrating' the formulation of a simple 
oxamplo to convey the meaning of a physical change to Class IX pupils 
is given bolowj- 


Teacher - Sunil, What happens to ice when it is put In a 
plate? 


Sunil- 

Te'acher- 

Sunil - 
Tcacher- 

Sunil - 
Teacher - 


It turns into water. 

What change Inthe state of ice takes place 
when it changes into water? ■ 

It changes from solid to liquid. 

'Does the shape of ice remain che samh when 
it changes into water? 

les there is ^change, in the shape. 

Is there any change in the composition of 
ice when it changes into water? 


t 
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Sunll- No ther^ Is no change. 

Teacher- VJhat happens to tbe solid waxwhen it is 
heated? 

Rajeev - It melts. 


Teacher- What change in the state of solid wax takes 
place when it melts? 


Rajeev - It changes from solid to liquid. 

Teacher - Is there any ch^^ge in the composition 
of the solid when it melts? 


Rajeev - No change takes place. 

Teacher - Vftiat happens to iron rod when' it is 
heated from one end? 


Rita - It gets hot and red. 

Teacher - What happens to the hot iron rod when 
it is allowed to cool ? 


Rita - It chanecs into its original position. 

Teacher - Is there any difference in the composition 
of hot and cool iron rod? 

Rita- Sir, there is no dlfferenc®, 

Tea.chrr - In all these cxajnplcs, we see that there 

is a change in some of the physical proper¬ 
ties such as colour, shape and the state of 
matter, but there is no change In the basic 
composition of the matter. Such a change 
is known as a physical change. 


S'j RBmlatlng In t eresting Examples 

An interesting example is the one which arouses pupils' 
curiosity and interest. An interesting example secures and sustains 
pupils attention idilch plays an Important role interesting is a relatj 
term. An example which is intoresting to VI grade pupils may not b--' 
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interesting to XII grade pupils. A teacher, \'Jhile formulating 
intorostlng-examples, should always take into consideration the -.pg i-,- 
grade Level and the level of maturity of pupils. Now the qu'-stion 
arises as to whehrer thoro any indicators of pupils* classroom 
behaviour for inferlng that the examples used to illustrate n conc-pt 
or a generalisation are interesting. Pupils' attentive, behaviour, his 
enthusiasm, alertness, eagerness to participate in the classroom 
transactions may bo the possible indicators. 

A teaching episode illustrating the formulation of an intcirs- 
ting example to convoy the meaning of 'Chemical Change* to grade 
IX pupils is given below:- 


I 

i 

I 


I 


Teacher - 

Eita - 
Teacher - 
Geeta - 
Teacher - 

Rajesh - 
Teacher - 

Rajesh- 
Teacher - 

Raoesh - 


Here is a match box. Rita come here, Take out 
a match stick and burn it. 

(She comes and burns the match stick) 

Geeta, what do you see ? 

Sir, the. match stick is burning. 

Rajesh, VJhat has happened to the match 
stick after burning ? 

It has changed into ash. 

Rajesh, can we change this ash into match 
stick again ? 

No 

Do you find any difference in the composi¬ 
tion of match stick and ash? 

roa., there is a difference in the composition 
of match stick and ash. 


I 


I 

I 

I 
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Teacher - l/hat happens to wood when it ^ burn^Sr? 

Manjeet - It changes into ash. 

Teacher - Sunita, can change this ash into 
wood again? 

Sunita - No, we can't. 

Teacher - Is the weight of the ash equal to that 
• '■ ■' of wood? 

Sunita - It looks much less, 

Tesicher - The change in which not only shape/size 
of a thing, but a.lso its cempesition 
- changes, is called a chemical change 


You will find that a examples given above are interesting 
for teaching the chemical change. The interest iS created through 
Ritrfs involvement in tho action.. Other pupils look curious and 

J 

inquisitive as to what is happening. A teacher gives a number of 
examples for illustrating the concept. 



An example is relevant when it is related to the concept 
being explained, A relevant example helps pupils to understand 
the concept. On the other hand, an irrelevant example distracts 
pupils. At times, it even confuses them. This hinders their 
understanding of the concept or gdnerallsetion. It is, therefore, 
essential that a. teacher should use relevant examples., 


I 
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Use of Appropriate Approach 

There are two basic approaches which teachers use while using 
examples in teaching. These are inductive and deductive approaches. 
In the former approach, a concept of generalisation is derived 
after g'^ving or eliciting a number of examples from pupils. An 
example of the use of inductive approach is for the teaching of 
generalisation that the sum of internal angles of a triangle is 


equal to 1S0° is 

given belowJ 


reacher - 

y 

Draw any triangle ABC in your exercise book. 
Measure its three internal angles. What is 
the sura of the angles ^ A, and^C_? 


Pupil - 

It's 180° 

V 

Teacher - 

Draw another triangle Xyz. Measure its 
three internal angles. What is the sum 
of the angles and ^ ? 


Pupil - 

It's 180° 


Teacher - 

Draw another triangle P Q R. Measure its 
three internal angles. What is the sum 
of the angles andjfR_^?‘ 

• 

Pupil - 

It's 180°, 


Teacher- 

What do you conclude from these examples? 

' 

Pupils - 

The sum of the Internal angles of a 
triangle is equal to l80° 


The deductive approach Implies stating the concept/eene-r^lls'^tic' 
first, and then, giving examples for illustrating it. An example 
the deductive approach for teaching of the generalisation that the sun 
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I 


of the three internal angles of a triangl'* is equal to 180 ° 
^given "below: 


T 


I 


Teacher - 


Pupil - 
Teacher - 


Pupil - 


States the generalisation "The sum of the three 
internal angles of a triangle is equal to l30° 
"Draw a triangle B C, Measure its three 
internal angles. What is the sum of the three 
angles? 

It‘s 180° 

Draw another triangle X Y Z,. Measure its 
Three internal aneles. Irfhat is the sum of 
the three angles? 

It‘s 180 ° 


Both the approaches, namely, inductive approach and the dcduc 
approach have their own advantages and limitations. The inductive 
approach helps pupils to understand the concept but it does not 
help the teacher to verify whether or not the concept has been 
understood by pupils. For this purpose, deductive approach is h^lpfu 
It is, therefore, stressed that a teacher should make use of 
both the approaches. He may formulate examples by eliciting respons 
from pupils. Thereafter, ho may help the pupils to derive the concep 
generalisation. The next step is that he may clearly state the conce 
generalisation. After stating the rule, he ■ jan ask the pupils to 
give examples related to the cnncrpt/generalisation. 
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You may recaLl that ue have defined the skill of ’Illustratir^ 

f 

v;ith Examples’ aa "the selection and the presentation of, examples 
relevant to the concept or generalization to be taught to the 
pupils so as to make it easier for them to understand it|'. VJe 
hnve also discussed the components of this skill. These.components 
are! 

I ■ “ 

' 0 Formulating simple examplco 

I 

' 0 Formulating o*'at>jplon 

1 

' 0 Formulatlxig r elevant o camples 

I 

' 0 Use of -Appropriate --oproach 

I 

1 __ 

( SULn^INES 

The skill alongidth components v/as presented to youj You munt 

have learnt tbc skill ahd its different components. This -presentnllon 
/nca 10, fir' 

>/as specially »^-n - for training purposes. You will be interested to 
kno\/ the guidelines for the use of this skill in ac 
situation. 

Examoles should not be used for the sake of examples. 

They should be used only ’cheh they facilitate understand!]^ of the 
concept or nrinciple being exaplained by the teacher. 

i? V 

The eKaniplea should not^uhduly long^otherwise there;is every 
possibility of the tree being'lost in the woo'-'^^Ulong examples afe 

likely to distract the pupils’ attention from the concept or principle 

{ 

being explained. Instead of facilitating, they are likely to 
interfere with pupils’ learning. 
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Coi'?e'Dt 
Gvade 
Tsjichar - 

Rena - 
Teacher - 

Raju - 
Teocher - 

Ai-ioeta - 
Teacher - 

I'lcmneet - 
Te-'- her - 

h-'^ajcet - 
Teacher - 

Anil _ 
Teacher - 
H%m _ 


E!:£0L,.3;hBggQj!L£I^ 


. Island 

. V 

Pu-oila, onsn your hook of social studies on page 38. 

You see that there is nap of Ind^a. Locate Andaman 
on this Hop. Miat do you find ojrtjimnd Andaman 

r 

There is water on all the four sides of Andaman, 

Yes, there is ’ ater on all the four sides of Andaman, 
foiT locate Hicohar on your map. Uhat do you find 
around Hicohar? 

There is ’’ater on all the four sides of Hicohar. 

Very good. Like Andaman, there is ’’ater on all the 
four sides of Hicohar. Locate Lakshdweep on the map. 

Hhat do you find around Lakshdueep? 

T'-cre is ’’atcr on all the four sides of Lakshd^yeep, 

Hhat is the similarity among Andaman, Hicohar and 
Lakshd\;eep? 

There is ’'ater on all the four sides. 

L^hat do we call the places ’’hich are surrounded hy 
water? 

No ressonse. 

These places are called Islands. Thus, an island 
is a piece of land which is surro’i ided hy ’’ater. 

Con you locate any other island or. your mnp^ 

hird^soy. 

Very good. Haju, can you locate another island on the ma 
Ceylon, 
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Q-RSSP.VATIQI-I SGHED 0 L3 

Name of the ntudent teacher ..Claor;.. 

Concept,...1.Date. 

Duration,...Smoion,..Tcach/Reteach 

Supervisor,.. 


jJlSJtJQisJLiQnD. 

The observation ncheclule for the a’^ill of * Illmtrota ix' 
v'ith ScamulGO* conpriae.s six cnlumm. The first indicaten 
the serial number oC the eicamule. The second to fourth 
columns stand for indicating ’hether the cxaiiiple is simule, 
interesting and relevant. The fifth cf^l’imn specific^ the 
approach used by the micro teacher i.e, inductive annroach/ 
deductive approach in illustrating the concept/gcneralication. 
The siceth column stands for pupil involvement in formulating 
the ecamplen. 


Ex 

Wo, 


1 


.Simple 


Interesting 


3 


Relevant 


4 

A- 


Ao'oroach 


Pupil invol- 
vementC^ !/') 
_ 


I. stands for Inductive avnroach 
D stands for Deductive awroach 

x' .stands for noninvolvement of uuuil.s in developing the ex.-rj^lc. 
stand for involvement of pupils in dovelosing the eXrsmnle^O 
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SC;.Lr. ?GJ THE GI:t t.T.Q? ILLUSTBaTlHG 
\jIT5f f/ImpleV 


Name of the studpijl: teach'^r ... 

•I"/, 

Concept . i., .Dctr...Duration...... 

Session......... .T''pch/Tetet'.cb..Supervisor........ 

The rating scale given belovi for the skill of 
'illustrating vjith Examples' ccmpri'=es tvoo columns. Thr 
first indicates the components of the skill and the second 
column indicates rating from one to seven against each of 
the components. The points or the rating scale indicate 
the follovjingi 

1, Poor £. Not Satisfactory 

3. Nearly Satisfactory 

4. Satisfactory 

5. F-irly Sptisffctory 

6. Very Satisfactory 

7. Uxcellent, 

.»n observer should indicate his rating against p?.ch 
component by encircling the • .numberr reprerents his 

c'-ssessment ^ 


Components 


Rating 


4 • 5 

_I_ 


Examples used vere 
simple 

"’'Camples used vere 
'• interesting. 

Example/.used were 
relevant 

Approach used wa.s 
appropria.tc 

Pupil .^involvement v;as 
adequate 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Au/r, JniiKiu,- i>f CUucuiKth ; 
“ ^^‘-y~<&~'B-Cl*TTJT TfftTiTtr 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 

6 

6 


7 

7 

7 


6 '^7 


P. 




















